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‘iw purpose of signs is to tell 


without words. Here is a sign 
known to connoisseurs since 1742. 
It stands for a whisky as soft as 
the dew, with a heart of softly- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 


any that ever came trom Scotland. 
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WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


Maximum Prices :— Bottles 35/-, +-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gaber 
dine, lined throughout. Men's style, 
single-breasted and double-breasted. 
Ladies’ well-cut models in all normal 
sizes, 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s and 
ladies’. 
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kinds. Send for — Ca 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 
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You're safe at work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports 
and protects against all twists and strains. Never 
“ foosens or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 
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LOSS OF HAIR may in your case result from relaxed tissue 

which chokes the hair follicles and starves the roots. 

You, too, can have stronger, thicker and more abundant hair 

by feeding the hair roots with DEHYDROCHOLESTEROL. 

Man aged 89} reported excellent results. Proof on request. 

Established 1934. 

Save YOUR hair—put NEW LIFE into it with 
DEHYDROCHOLESTEROL. 
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THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 
tions, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 
upon the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
ference with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 


Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the | 


country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 
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A Cambridge man going 
to a Research job in Cen- 
tral Africa makes sure of 
supplies of his favourite 
pipe-smoke, BARNEY’S 
the Ideal Tobacco. 


Cambridge. 
Dear Sirs, 


I have smoked your tobacco almost from the time 
I began to smoke a pipe, although I must admit I 
tried several popular brands before I found Barneys. 

As I shall be going to Tanganyika shortly, not 
the least of my troubles has been whether I shall be 
able to obtain your Tobacco. The other day I saw 
one of your advertisements in which you stated that 
it was possible to supply 2 lbs. to some countries. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know if 
Tanganyika is included amongst these, as I want to 
arrange for a regular supply to be sent to me there. 

Yours sincerely, 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 


Two generations of Pipemen have been 
recommending Barneys to other Smokers 
because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you 
may follow their friendly lead. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 
personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Duty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, 
but not as yet to all. Write, Barneys 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Punchbowle (fu/l/), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices, 4/5d. oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manfrs., Newcastle upon Tyne 
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Vichy - Célestins Spa Water is the 
pleasant table drink which is uni- 
versally admitted to possess those 
high therapeutic qualities particu- 
larly valuable for sufferers from 
over-acidity and similar ailments. 
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Every time 
your wire- 
less pro- 
gramme is 
interrupted 
by a ‘‘ Gale 
Warning,’’ think of the Life- 
boatmen. They may be 
answering a call of distress. 


MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 


requirements. 


The Lifeboat Service is entirely 
supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary. 


RICARDOS (PETROL PARAFFIN) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 
and in three series, for light, medium or 
heavy duty. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 
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ROBIN MAUGHAM 


I 


‘The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national independence. 


But the Arab is personally free.’ 


G1sB0n: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


NTIL to-day I have never kept a journal, 

because I have lived for thirty-three 
years without an adventure—with a capital 
A. I’ve had fun and games at school and at 
Cambridge; I’ve known the excitement and 
beastliness of war; but nothing has come my 
way which I considered sufficiently unusual 
to write down in a notebook. Even now, I 
cannot be certain. However, I shall keep 
this journal, partly to please myself, and 
partly, I must confess, because I think it 
would please David, alive or dead. I can 
hear him chuckling and saying: ‘My dear 
old Bill, adventure’s come your way at last.’ 
When it started, four days ago, I was more 
bored than I’d ever been, and it’s not hard 
to explain why. 

By the time I was due to be demobbed at 
the end of the war I realised that I was too 
restless to go back to my job as junior partner 
in the family shipping firm. I was a bachelor 
without responsibilities. By joining the army 
in 1939 I had seen a good bit of the world; 
I reckoned that by staying on in the army I'd 
see some more of it. Poor dope. My regi- 
ment was sent to Egypt, where I’d been during 
the war, and we’ve been stationed for what 
seems like an eternity in the Suez Canal Zone 
on a bleak, windswept, dusty stretch of desert 
near Quassasin. 


July: No. 222 


When I first came out to Egypt as a second- 
lieutenant in the Hartland Yeomanry every 
stretch of desert looked the same to me. But 
now I realise the desert can be as friendly as 
the Sussex Downs, or as grim as Dartmoor, 
God, how I hate the Canal Zone! Dirty 
sand; lines and lines of tents; barbed-wire; 
stores; trucks; signboards with letters which 
now spell gloom in my heart—‘ H.Q. R.A.S.C.’, 
“No. 127 R.E.M.E. Sub-Depot’, ‘G.H.Q, 
M.E.L.F. 59 Coy. C.M.P.’; closely-spaced 
rows of derelict tanks, German, British, 
Italian, American, side by side at last, parked 
in their rusty graveyard, awaiting the furnace; 
more tents, more barbed-wire, all the clutter 
of equipment, the paraphernalia required for 
maintaining an army ‘to protect vital British 
interests in the Middle East.’ How dreary it 
all looks, I was thinking to myself when I 
ambled towards the Officers’ Mess last 
Monday morning for a cup of tea and saw 
the orderly coming towards me. ‘G.H.Q. 
wants you on the phone, sir.’ 

‘Now, what is it?’ I thought as I followed 
the man to the Orderly Room. ‘A posting, 
or yet another course on map-reading?’ 

For once the line was clear. ‘Is that Major 
Dawson?’ 

“Yes,” I said warily. 


“My name’s Croft. You probably don’t 
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remember me, but we once split a bottle of 
Chianti in Florence. I was in the Fourth 
Sharpshooters.’ 

‘Of course. I remember.’ 

‘I’ve now got an Intelligence job in this 
god-forsaken place. Weren't you a friend of 
David Holland?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘He was reported missing, and then pre- 
sumed dead, wasn’t he?’ 

For an instant a silly hope surged in my 
heart and I was so excited that I could hardly 
reply. ‘Yes.’ 

*He was last heard of in May 1942?’ 

“Yes.” 

*I thought so. Well, something rather odd 
has happened. I wonder if you could nip 
over and see me at G.H.Q.?’ 

‘Nip’ meant wangling a car and driving 
sixty miles to Fayed. ‘Certainly,’ I said, and 
we arranged to meet that_afternoon at five. 


HILE I drove along the tarmac road 

which runs by the side of the sweet- 
water canal, past caravans of mangy camels, 
children washing in the filthy water near the 
village drains, the corpses of donkeys rotting 
under the clear-blue winter sky, my mind 
churned over the past trying to guess what it 
could be ‘rather odd’ that had happened to 
make an officer in the Intelligence branch of 
G.H.Q. telephone me about David Holland 
who was presumed dead over six years ago. 
Feverishly I rehearsed the scanty facts I knew 
about his last patrol. 

When, early on the morning of May 26th, 
1942, Rommel burst through the Eighth 
Army defence-line which ran from Gazala to 
Bir Hacheim, our Armoured Car regiment 
was stationed near a small innocent-looking 
signboard perched on a mound of stones. 
On the plain wood were written unevenly the 
letters which spelt the worst defeat our army 
was ever to suffer in the Western Desert— 
Knightsbridge. By the morning of May 28th 
the British High Command decided that the 
battle ‘had become fluid.’ ‘Which means, 
as usual, that it’s a complete balls-up,’ David 
said cheerfully as he sat that afternoon on the 
top of his Daimler armoured car, munching 
biscuits, looking at the horizon. I can re- 
member him well at that moment, slight and 
wiry, hunched up like a little gnome. I can 
see his very blond hair matted with sand, his 
cracked lips, the skin peeling on his nose, the 
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gleam in his light-blue eyes, the sweat trickling 
down his dusty thighs. The scene is fixed in 
my mind like a photograph in a book, because 
that was the last time I saw him. An instant 
later he left on the patrol from which he never 
returned. For the first half-hour he was 
in wireless communication with Regimental 
Headquarters, and I could hear him from time 
to time on the air. He had spotted a forma- 
tion of German Mark IV tanks moving north- 
east and was keeping them under observation. 
As usual, his information was accurate and 
clear. Then, suddenly, he came on to the air 
and said: ‘Hullo, Bill, David calling. 
Squadron of Mark III’s coming up from the 
south-east. I think I’ve had it.’ 

Even while he was speaking, I could hear 
the guns firing at him above the crackle of 
his transmitter. So far as I knew those were 
the last words he spoke. He was never seen 
again. Later that evening the other two cars 
in his patrol returned. His Sergeant reported 
that David had left the two cars six hundred 
yards apart in good positions for observation 
and had gone ahead himself to the west. The 
Mark III tanks coming up from the south- 
east had cut him off. 

Through the usual Red Cross channels we 
learned that the men in the crew of his 
armoured car had been killed. But of Captain 
Sir David Holland there was no trace. He 
was posted missing, and then presumed 
killed. As soon as the men in his crew were 
reported killed, David’s friends in the regiment 
decided that his armoured car must have had 
a direct hit from a Mark IV tank. If the shell 
had exploded in the turret it was probable 
that nothing remained whereby David could 
be identified—not even his disc. 

‘Poor David,’ they said. ‘What a grand 
chap he was.’ And they ordered another 
round of drinks and tried in their clumsy way 
to be specially kind to me, for they knew that 
he had been my best friend. Yet I still 
cherished a hope—a silly, inexplicable hope— 
that David was alive. Somehow I could not 
think of him as dead, and now, as my car 
drew close to the tent of Fayed, that hope 
surged and pulsed like a drum in my brain. 
If he had been killed by a shell, what now, 
seven years later, could it be ‘rather odd’ 
that had happened? 


AS Major Croft rose from behind a desk 
littered with maps and files I recognised 





him. He was a gaunt, round-shouldered, 
red-faced man, with bleary eyes, and a ridicu- 
lously large moustache, which seemed to have 
grown in proportion to his rank since the 
day we had lunched together in Florence, 
having met by chance in a bar. I remembered 
that I had discovered he was not as dull as 
he appeared. 

He greeted me warmly. I could hardly 
control my impatience while he rambled on 
and on about the good old days in the Eighth 
Army. At last he got to the point. ‘You 
knew David Holland pretty well, didn’t you?’ 
he said. 

* Yes.” 

‘Would you recognise his handwriting?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

He opened a metal box on his desk and 
produced a grubby bit of paper which looked 
as if it had been torn from a field service 
pocket-book. ‘Did he write this?’ 

As I took the piece of paper, the shape of 
David’s writing danced and flickered before 
my eyes long before I could read the words 
he had written, and I felt sick with excitement. 
I made myself read the words again, written 
in pencil in his clear bold script. ‘Pay bearer 
twenty pounds (£20),’ the note said. And it 
was signed ‘David Holland, Captain.” The 
figures which followed were his army number. 
The note was undated, but the top right-hand 
corner was torn. Major Croft was speaking 
to me. ‘Is that his writing?’ 

*Yes.’ 

“You're certain?’ 

‘Beyond any doubt. 
this?’ 

Croft smiled at me. ‘Through somewhat 
unusual channels,” he said. ‘The bearer of it 
is waiting outside, but before we call him in 
I’d better explain the set-up. You remember 
that during the fighting in the Western Desert 
we were told that if we were captured and 
escaped we could always be sure of refuge in 
any Senussi Beduin tent we might find?’ 

*Yes.’ 

*So far as I know they never betrayed our 
men even though the price of sheltering a 
soldier—if the Italians found out—was to 
have their encampment razed to the ground. 
They’re fine chaps, the Senussi.’ 

* Certainly.’ 

Croft smiled at me. I think he was enjoying 
my impatience. ‘You may also remember 
we were told that if we had been wounded and 
stayed in their tents for any length of time we 
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could write them a promissory note for what 
we owed them, which would eventually be 
honoured by G.H.Q.’ 

‘So that note...’ 

Croft silenced me with a wave of his bony 
hand. ‘Let me finish, please,’ he said calmly. 
‘After Alamein the British Military Govern- 
ment of Cyrenaica received and honoured 
several of these notes or chits. But few of 
them, so far as I know, were handed in here. 
Perhaps few of our chaps wrote them. Per- 
haps the Senussi were too proud to accept 
money for their hospitality. Perhaps no one 
from their tribe came this way. That’s 
possible, because, long after the shooting- 
match was over, stray Senussi types would 
turn up with these notes. There’s one of them 
outside now.’ 

‘He brought David’s note?’ 

‘Yes. But there are three curious points. 
First, it’s over six years since Holland was 
reported missing. Second, the note is for @ 
large amount. Third, as you can see, the note 
is undated. For these three reasons the bearér 
was handed on to me.’ 

*What’s his story?’ 

‘Unhelpful. He says that a man from @ 
neighbouring tribe heard he was coming to 
Egypt and gave him the note to cash if he 
could.’ 

‘Does he know anything about David?’ 

‘Nothing. He can’t read, of course. The 
man who gave it to him—he came from the 
Hiwari tribe—told him that an English 
soldier had promised it would be honoured,’ 

‘Can we see him?’ 

‘If you like. Do you speak Arabic?’ 

‘Well enough to question him.’ 

Croft called for an orderly. ‘Bring in old 
hairy-face,’ he said. 


HE orderly returned with a small thin 

Arab of about sixty. He was wearing a 
shabby burnous, and his face was covered 
with dirty white hairs. Yet such was his 
dignity as he entered the room that we both 
rose quickly. ‘Salaam aleikum,’ he said. 

‘And the blessing of Allah be with you,’ 
we replied. 

Croft offered him a cigarette, which he 
refused with a slow graceful movement of his 
hand. Then he sat down delicately on the 
chair Croft produced, and I began questioning 
him. ‘What tribe do you come from?’ 

*The Atilah tribe.’ 
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‘Where do they pasture?’ 

‘Near Bir Abu Zrail.’ 

“Where is Bir Abu Zrail?’ 

‘South-west of Tobruk. In the direction of 
Agedabia.’ 

“How many miles south-west?’ 

*‘How many miles? I don’t know.’ 

*How many hours or days on a camel?’ 

‘Perhaps five days.’ 

‘Riding by night?’ 

‘Riding by day.’ 

“You know the man who gave you this 
note?’ 

“Yes. He is from the Hiwari tribe, near 
us.” 
His replies were made so courteously that 
I felt I must apologise for questioning him. 
I explained that the Englishman who had 
written the note he had brought had been my 
friend. He listened gravely. Then he said: 
*I can only tell you this. The Arab who gave 
me the note is from the Hiwari tribe. His 
name is Salem Ben Youssef. He is an honest 
man. He is their Sheikh. He hears I am 
going to Egypt. He tells me that an English- 
man gave him this note for money. He asks 
me to find out where I can get the money. I 
am here.’ 


“Why did you come to Egypt?’ 
*Many years ago my son left the tribe to 


work in Egypt. He writes to my cousin in 
Tobruk telling him he is sick and will die, so 
I come to Egypt.’ 

‘Where is your son?’ 

*In Port Said. He is very sick. 
with him now till he dies. Then I will go 
back.’ His voice was flat, expressionless. 

*Do you need money for your son?’ 

*No. I have money. It is Sheikh Salem 
who needs money. His tribe is very small and 
poor. The drought has killed many of his 
cattle.’ 

‘When are you returning to Port Said?’ 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘Where will you sleep to-night?’ 

“Where Allah wills.’ 

‘I’ve told an orderly to see he’s fixed up,’ 
said Croft. 

*Inshallah. 1 will see you later,’ I said. 

*Inshallah,’ he replied. 

We rose, and he departed. 


I will stay 


*“DEMARKABLE old boy, that,’ Croft 
said. ‘I believe he’s honest, don’t you?’ 
‘I’m certain he is.’ 
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‘So now, what?’ 

*How long ago would you say the note was 
written?’ 

Croft looked at me steadily. 
ago,” he said quickly. 

*The writing looks quite fresh.’ 

‘If you look at the way it’s been folded, 
you'll see that at one time it was kept in a 
wallet.’ 

‘Are you going to pay him?’ 

‘That isn’t for me to decide.’ 

‘What is for you to decide?’ 

He gazed at me thoughtfully with his 
bleary grey eyes. ‘Nothing,’ he replied, 
‘I’m just here to find out things.’ 

‘What have you found out?’ 

‘I’ve found out that you still believe David 
Holland’s alive, for one thing.’ 

I stared at him in amazement. 
you know that?’ 

‘Your voice on the phone, your impatience 
when you arrived, your face when I handed 
you the note. Besides, I’d got a clue already.’ 

‘A clue?’ 

*You remember when we met on leave in 
Florence?’ 

*Yes.” 

‘That was two years after Holland had been 
presumed dead, wasn’t it?’ 

*Yes.” 

‘Yet you were still convinced he was alive. 
Why?’ Suddenly his voice was crisp and 
hard. 

‘I'd just got a hunch, that’s all.’ 

‘Two years after he’d been presumed dead?’ 

‘What are you getting at?’ 

‘I happen to have a good memory. I was 
impressed by the obstinate faith with which 
you clung to what you call your hunch. But 
I’m beginning to wonder if your faith wasn’t 
based on something more than a hunch.’ 

‘What are you talking about?’ 

‘You were his best friend, weren’t you?’ 

“Yes.” 

Croft began playing with a pencil which was 
lying on his desk. ‘You see, /’ve got a hunch 
now,” he said casually. 

‘What?’ 

‘I think you knew something which made 
you suspect he hadn't been killed.’ 

‘You're quite mad. What could I have 
known?’ 

‘Oh, I can think of several things. For 
instance, he might have told you he was going 
to quit.’ 

*Quit?’ 


‘Seven years 


‘How can 





‘Supposing, only supposing, mind you, 
that he had some urgent reason for dis- 
appearing—debts, perhaps blackmail, perhaps 
fear of some kind—he goes off on patrol, his 
armoured car is hit, the crew killed. He 
manages to escape. What a chance fate has 
given him! Where does he go? Not back to 
our lines, not to the enemy, but to the only 
place where he can find oblivion—a Senussi 
encampment. He knows that Captain Sir 
David Holland will be reported missing and 
eventually presumed killed. He has only to 
Stay with them for a while. And then...’ 
Croft paused and looked at me closely. ‘And 
then would come the difficulty,’ he continued 
smoothly. ‘He might become converted, go 
native, and live in the desert for the rest of 
his life. Or he might try to reappear later 
with a different name—in which case he might 
need the help of someone he could trust.’ 
The grey eyes were ranging slowly over my 
face. 

“Have you quite finished?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. I can see now that my~hunch was 
wrong.” 

“If it’s any interest to you,’ I said, ‘ David 
Holland wasn’t in debt—his estate, which 
passed to his cousin, is worth nearly thirty 
thousand pounds. He wasn’t being black- 
mailed—I had to go through his papers. And 
since he’d got an M.C. and bar I don’t think 
he was particularly afraid. You couldn’t be 
more wrong.” 

‘I know,’ Croft said, quite unmoved by my 
outburst, ‘but I told you it was only a hunch. 
Come, let’s go over to the mess and have a 
drink.’ 

‘All right.’ I liked him a little better after 
we had each had two whiskies. 

‘If you don’t think he’s dead, what do you 
think has happened to him?’ he asked. 

*I don’t know.’ 

*It really is just nothing more than a hunch?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘How old would he be now?’ 

* Thirty.’ 

“What near relations had he got?’ 

“None. His parents died when he was 
young, and he was an only son. As I told 
you, the estate passed to his cousin.’ 

‘If he’s still alive, why do you think he’s 
never communicated with you?’ 

‘Perhaps he’s lost his memory.’ 

‘Possible, but improbable.’ 

‘Perhaps the shock of the explosion which 
killed his crew deranged his mind. Perhaps 
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he’s now a harmless creature living with 
Beduins too charitable to turn him out.’ 

‘But not so charitable they won’t cash a 
note from him for twenty pounds,’ Croft said. 

‘The old man said the tribe was poor.’ 

‘Shall I tell you what I believe now?’ 

‘Yes, if you’ll have a drink on me,’ I said. 

‘The note was genuine and it was written 
six years ago. When his armoured car was 
hit, Holland escaped, found refuge with the 
Senussi, stayed with them for a while—per- 
haps he’d been wounded or was ill—gave 
them that note in repayment of their hospi- 
tality, left their tents in order to regain our 
lines, and died on the way back. That is the 
report I shall make.” 

‘And leave it at that?’ 

Croft looked at me curiously. 
so,” he replied. 

‘I’m due for a spot of leave,’ I said. 

‘Now isn’t that just too fortunate.’ 

‘Planes from here go to El Adem.’ 

‘So they do. And the Western Desert’s at 
its best in winter.’ 

‘I’m going on one of those planes. I’M 
going to reach that tribe. I’m going to find 
out exactly when David wrote that note. 
Can you help me?’ 

Croft examined his finger-nails as if he had 
never seen them before. 

*You could get to El Adem without my 
help,’ he said after a pause, ‘but I could 
certainly make things easier for you. Fora 
start, I could produce maps. I might even 
give you a letter to a chap in El Adem who 
could lay on a guide for you.’ 

*That would be grand.’ 

‘I think you are going on a wild-goose 
chase. However, it’s not in my power to 
stop you. But if I help you, there’s one thing 
I must insist on.’ 

‘Which is?’ 

‘You'll report to me immediately you 
return.’ 

* Certainly.’ 

The bleary eyes slowly searched my face. 
‘And I think I’d know if you were lying,’ he 
said, draining his glass. ‘Now let’s go and 
find hairy-face.’ 


‘I expect 


HAT was four days ago. Since then we 
have made good progress. We saw the 
old Arab and found out all we could from 
him about the Hiwari tribe. It would be 
more accurate to describe it as a sub-tribe, 
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small and impoverished, ranging the Libyan 
desert with its camels and goats and black, 
goat-hair tents. We located Abu Zrail on 
one of Croft’s large-scale maps—most of the 
birs or wells were marked. It lay about a 
hundred miles south-west of El Adem. And, 
after some hesitation, we told the old man 
that I was going to visit the tribe myself to 
pay the money my friend owed them. We 
offered him moneys which he refused to accept, 
and said good-bye to him the next morning, 
as he sat impassive and aloof, a tattered proud 
little figure, squatting at the back of an army 
truck. Then I returned to my regiment to 
remind the Colonel that I was due for a fort- 
night’s leave, and Croft set about wangling 
me a seat in a plane to El Adem. I leave to- 
morrow, and my plan is made. 

Though it looks from the map as if one 
might be able to reach Abu Zrail by car, I 
have decided to go with a guide by camel. 
Thirty years of Italian military occupation has 
given the Senussi Beduin a distrust of any- 
thing European which their friendship with 
the British during recent years has not yet 
removed. The books which Croft has given 
me to read about Libya prove that, even 
before Fascism, the Italian domination along 
the coast was cruel and ruthless. Arabs were 


lined up and crushed by tanks, whole tribes 
were shut into concentration camps and left 
to perish with their animals, wells were sealed 
with cement. 

Bir Abu Zrail lies in the eastern zone of 
Libya, called Cyrenaica, which borders on 


Egypt. It is a pastoral country. Almost all 
the Arabs who live outside the little war- 
scarred towns along the coast—Benghazi, 
Derna, Tobruk—live in tents and retain the 
characteristics of nomads. Almost all belong 
to the Senussi faith (which is a Moslem one, 
demanding a strict adherence to the Moslem 
code), and regard their Emir, Sayyed Idris, as 
their spiritual and temporal leader. They are 
simple, primitive people, poor and proud, 
leading a hard life in the endless desert. 

As soon as I reach the Hiwari tents, they 
will certainly question my guide about me. 
What shall I tell them? It is essential that 
they should not suspect that I know anything 
of David’s note. I must have time to look 
around before I play that card. The old 
man, waiting for his son to die in Port Said, 
cannot reach them before me; he may not 
reach them for several months. 

I shall say that I am an English officer on 
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leave who wants to make a camel trip. But 
what is my reason for wanting to visit Abu 
Zrail? Why should I choose an isolated, un- 
important well to visit? Surely that will make 
them suspicious? Perhaps Flight-Lieutenant 
Luke Baring may be able to provide me with 
an excuse. He is technical adviser—whatever 
that may mean—to the British Aerodrome at 
El Adem. Croft has given me a letter asking 
him to help. 

It is late, and I must get up early to-morrow. 
Yet I cannot go to bed. The thought that 
within a few days I will hear news of David, 
the thought that, perhaps (What odds would 
I lay against it? A thousand to one?), that 
perhaps I may—I can hardly write the words 

I may even see him, will not let me sleep. 

What is it that I expect to find? Why have 
I always felt that David was not dead? Why 
is the picture of him so clear in my mind? 
I can even remember the first time we met. 

The regiment had come back from the 
desert in October 1941 to re-equip and we 
were stationed a few miles away from Alex- 
andria. A new officer was expected from a 
regiment which had been disbanded because 
of heavy casualties. All that was known of 
him was that his name was Sir David Holland, 
that he was twenty-two years old, a lieutenant 
with an M.C. I was sitting in the officers’ 
mess tent when he walked in, slight, wiry, 
gentle-looking, very blond, with a face which 
looked at once puckish and serious. ‘I’m the 
new boy,’ he said. ‘Where can I find the 
Adjutant?’ 

‘In the Hotel Cecil with a girl-friend,’ I 
said. ‘But I'll sign you in.’ 

There were few people in mess that night, 
and afterwards we sat in a corner chatting 
about the days before the war. He had 
nothing unusual to say. His upbringing 
had been conventional—a public-school, then 
Cambridge, where he read agriculture, intend- 
ing to manage his estate in Essex had the war 
not come, then six months in an Officer 
Cadets’ Training Unit and six months in the 
Western Desert. We had both had roughly 
similar experiences, though I was two years 
older. But he was gay and easy to get on 
with, and I was delighted when he was posted 
to our squadron. Gradually, as we became 
close friends, I discovered a quality in him 
which I find hard to describe. I would call 
it innocence, except that ‘innocence’ is 
probably the wrong word. Few people who 
have been through an English public-school 





can be described as innocent. No. I think 
‘directness’ is a better word. There was no 
deflection in his enjoyment of a binge in 
Alexandria, a sunset in the desert, a walk in 
the moonlight. He enjoyed it all without any 
reservation, like a child. And like a child he 
was easily awed—not by authority, but by 
his thoughts, the vastness of the desert, a star 
gleaming many years away. He was normally 
selfish and self-indulgent; he was not out- 
standingly intelligent; but he was without 
malice or cruelty, and there was a charming 
quixotic streak in his character. When I 
try to analyse why it was we all liked him so 
much, I can only suppose it was because of 
some animal vitality which radiated from him. 

Although at the time I considered that 
Croft’s hunch that David had some reason 
for disappearing was ridiculous, I’ve been 
wondering during these last few days whether 
there may not be some grain of possibility in 
it, and I’ve racked my brain to think of a 
motive, rehearsing our conversation together, 
considering his life and circumstances in vain. 
We shared our food, our drink, our lodgings, 
and our dreams—even our letters from home. 
He had plenty of money, a good reputation, 
and no entanglement that I knew of—sexual 
or other. 

I am still baffled, and I shall now go to bed. 


AM writing this in the spare room of 

Baring’s bungalow at El Adem. Baring, 
thank God, has gone to bed. 

The flight was lovely. We crossed the desert 
trail south of Alexandria and circled north- 
west, passing low above the romantic court- 
yards of Burg el Arab, onwards into the 
Western Desert spread out like a dappled 
carpet under an azure sky, over slit-trenches 
and disused camel-sites, until, half-a-mile 
south of the coast road, we could see a small 
square of sand which seemed to be covered 
with white grass. Then, as we drew near, I 
could make out the neat rows of little white 
crosses trimly planted in the open desert. 
To that square of sand how many times must 
their hearts return—the woodman in the 
snows of Canada, the widow in her skyscraper 
in Johannesburg, the old man sipping coffee 
in his London club, the young girl behind the 
bar in Sydney, the farmer watching his sheep 
in New Zealand, the Jewess in her tenement 
in Tel Aviv—to that small square of sand in 
the empty desert, El Alamein. 
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At El Adem I soon found Baring, who was 
most eager to help, once he had read Croft’s 
letter. He was kind and efficient. Within a 
few hours he managed to lay on an Arab 
guide.and two camels. The guide is a young 
lithe Libyan, with a wicked sparkle in his 
eyes. He is called Ali. Until six months ago 
he had been working in Tobruk. However, 
Baring swears that he knows the desert and 
will be useful. I like Baring. But heavens, 
what a bore! We Eighth Army people may 
be bad enough—but we’re scintillating com- 
pared to some of the R.A.F. types. You 
wouldn’t believe that at this date people could 
still talk about wizard prangs. They do, they 
do. 


ALTmoucH the sun is shining from a 
clear blue sky as I am writing this, I am 
muffled up in a greatcoat and scarf, because 
a bitterly cold wind is blowing from the south. 
I have insisted on halting for an hour to eat 
and to rest. This has annoyed Ali, who seems 
tireless, the little beast. He promised me 
that if we rode six hours the first day, and nime 
hours on the second, I would feel less stiff 
on the third. Like an idiot, I believed him. 
The result is that lam now in agony. I cannot 
think of any part of me which is not aching. 
Ali’s camel is a white delicate creature with 
fluffy ears and a smooth step. I wanted to 
ride it, but he maintained I was too heavy. 
My camel is a gaunt brown brute, with his 
hair worn away in patches like a child’s old 
teddy-bear. I am convinced Zen, my camel, 
disliked me at sight. As I approached him 
that cold grey dawn, which seems an eternity 
ago, he rolled his long-lashed bloodshot eyes 
at me and groaned as if in anguish and blew 
out his tongue like a balloon, which was most 
disconcerting. The dislike is now mutual. 
He moves with a jolting rocking movement, as 
if he were just learning to walk, and he is 
extremely lazy. 

At first I thought that Ali was shy. But as 
soon as we got out of sight of the camp he 
took off his boots and socks with high solem- 
nity, as if it were a symbolic ritual, popped 
them into his camel-bag, and from that 
moment became friendly and _ rather 
domineering. ‘Colonel, Colonel,’ he would 
shout, as I lagged behind on the wretched 
Zen, ‘beat him, beat him. We must ride 
together. Sawa, Sawa. Side by side. Beat 
him harder.’ 
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‘All right,’ I would say. ‘And don’t call 
me Colonel.’ 

‘I once knew an Italian Colonel,’ Ali 
would reply, looking at me sideways, through 
his slanting eyes. ‘I knew him very well. 
That is why I call you Colonel.’ 

Then he would begin singing a tune to 
make the camels trot. It was a phrase re- 
peated over and over again. I thought it 
would weary me. But somehow it seemed to 
blend with the flat desert stretching all around 
us, the cloudless sky, and the crisp, dry air. 

By the time we had reached the wadi where 
we intended to spend the night I was so tired 
that I could hardly get off my camel. I lay 
flat on the sand drinking in the red and gold 
sunset, while Ali unsaddled the camels and 
hobbled them. Even during the war I felt a 
great peace at evening-time in the Western 
Desert. Idly and happily I watched Ali take 
the blankets out of the camel-bags and lay 
them in a soft place before preparing our big 
meal of the day. All his movements were 
alert and neat. With his tiny waist and feet, 


he might have been a ballet-dancer. 

After he had scooped out a hole in the sand 
he cut a few clumps of dry camel-grass, and 
within two minutes had got a fire blazing into 
the dark blue sky. 


He waited until the twigs 
had burned down to hot embers, then he 
placed the can of water on one side while he 
baked bread on the other. The bread was 
hot and salty, and tasted most pleasant with 
bully-beef washed down by a mug of tea. 

After we had eaten, we sat beside the fire 
watching the sparks fly up into the darkness 
around us. I gave Ali a cigarette. 

*The Italian Colonel was very fond of me,’ 
Ali said, rather regretfully, I thought. 

*How did you meet him?’ 

‘After the Italians sealed up the wells in 
the desert many of us came to the towns for 
food and work. The Colonel took me as his 
servant.’ Ali puffed at his cigarette in silence 
for a while, then he looked up at me and smiled 
softly. ‘I was sixteen then,’ he said. ‘And 
the Colonel became very fond of me. He 
gave me a shirt and a pair of shoes, and even, 
after some time, a wrist-watch.’ 

*How old are you now, Ali?’ 

“Twenty-eight. But then I was sixteen, and 
I knew little. But the Colonel was a very 
clever man and he taught me. And when he 
went on leave to Italy he did not want me to 
be alone, so he took me with him.’ 

*Did you like Italy?’ 
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“Very much. There were towns with many 
houses and much to eat, and there were many 
girls. I was very happy there.’ 

*How long did you stay?’ 

‘Not long. Because there was trouble.’ 

‘What kind of trouble?’ 

Ali looked at me slyly and then bent down 
his head and stared at the thin gold ring 
on his little-finger. ‘It was very sad. The 
Colonel’s wife became fond of me, too. Very, 
very fond of me. She gave me this ring. And 
I was fond of her also. And one evening the 
Colonel found us. And he was cross. Very, 
very cross. And he sent me away. And 
when I was hungry I sold the shoes he had 
given me, and even the watch, for food. But 
this ring I have always kept though I have 
been very hungry—because she gave it me 
and I was fond of her. 


HIS morning when I woke at dawn it was 

bitterly cold and I was so stiff I could 
hardly get into the saddle. A well-trained 
camel will kneel patiently while you mount. 
Then, when you shout ‘Hup,’ he will rise to 
his feet, rocking to and fro. Notso Zen. As 
soon as he feels my weight he begins rising 
before I have got my balance. This morning 
I feil off, and Zen bolted. This made Ali 
laugh so much that he did nothing about 
chasing Zen, and we nearly lost him. 

For the last three hours I have been too 
conscious of my stiffness and weariness to 
talk, so Ali has carried on a monologue— 
mainly about the women of Tobruk. 

‘I have two women,’ he said, ‘and, though 
I am no longer sixteen, they cost me nothing. 
The first one is good and fat—perhaps thirty 
years old. Her husband is a sailor, so she 
is alone quite often and needs me. When I 
come, she gives me chicken and raisins and 
sometimes a cake. And then I stay all night 
with her. The second one is very small and 
skinny—perhaps fourteen years old. She has 
only been married three months, and she does 
not love her husband. He is cruel to her. 
He does not care that she is very little. But 
me she loves because I am gentle with her. 
Of course, if her husband knew, he would 
kill her. So we are very careful. It is the 
little one I love best. I will tell you why... .’ 

I soon got bored with his descriptions of 
girls he had known and purposefully let Zen 
lag behind. For a while he prattled on un- 
aware that I could no longer hear him. Then 





the old cry began again. ‘Colonel, Colonel, 
beat him, beat him. We must ride side by 
side. Sawa, Sawa.’ 

He has now packed our lunch things into 
the camel-bags and is lying on his back 
watching me write down these words as if 
he had never seen a man write before. 

I suppose Ali is quite an ordinary product 
of the recent impact of the Western World 
on the Arab lands. We have exported, it 
seems, only the trappings of our civilisation— 
phonographs, frigidaires. The best things we 
had to give never left the wharf. The result 
has been unfortunate. Ali is virile and de- 
cadent, worldly and ignorant, amoral and 
religious, energetic and lazy. He is disinte- 
grated, attached by habit to his traditional 
way of life, yet fascinated by the ways of 
Western countries. I believe that it is only 
among Beduin protected by this sea of sand 
around me now that the positive vitality of 
the Moslem invaders can be found. The 
Beduin whom I shall see to-morrow will be 
leading an existence scarcely different from 
that of their ancestors two thousand years ago. 

To-morrow . . . to-morrow .. . I've tried 
hard to keep my mind from leaping ahead of 
Zen’s jolting steps, and rushing into the 
Hiwari tents. 

What is it I expect to find? This may be 
the last time I shall write in this book before 
reaching the Hiwari camp, unless they have 
moved on to fresh ground for their flocks. I 
must force myself to contemplate the horror 
which may await me. If David is alive, he 
may be witless, or obscenely deranged by 
shock or wounds. If he is alive, what other 
explanation can there be? Though his 
parents were dead, and though he had few 
friends in England, he was devoted to his 
property—almost ridiculously so. He showed 
me the photographs he always carried with 
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him. And even now there is a clear image of 
his house in my mind. I can see the Palladian 
facade, the huge pilasters sliding up between 
base and capital past two tiers of pedimented 
windows. I can see the lawn rolling gently 
down to the tranquil river and the park beyond 
with its neat clumps of trees and open grass 
stretches. Even if David were prepared to 
forsake his friends, he could never make 
himself abandon Fanshawe. Either he is 
dead or he is mad. There can be no third 
solution. If he is dead, at least I shall have 
learnt how he spent some of the days since I 
last saw him—I may even discover how he 
died. If he is mad, at least I can take him 
back with me and let the doctors, whose 
knowledge of treating the human brain has 
been increasing rapidly since their experience 
in the war, do their best. Whatever happens 
to-morrow this trip will not have been wasted. 
I feel closer to David now as I sit here writing, 
looking up to see the empty desert stretching 
all around me, the flat sand dappled with blue- 
grey camel-grass, sniffing the keen, dry air, 
soothing my mind with the openness and 
solitude—I feel closer to him than I have ever 
felt since I saw his armoured car disappearing. 

The derelict vehicles have been collected 
from the desert. The eternal wind sweeping 
up grains and grains of sand has obliterated 
the tracks of our cars and trucks, which ran 
like a thousand pencil-lines across the flat 
places. But where the going was hard and 
steep, the marks still remain, and as I see 
them I feel the last seven years melt away. I 
feel that I am still young and ardent and un- 
soiled. I am in the turret of my car again. 
The black dots I can see in the distance are 
German tanks, and I am moving forward, 
one tiny unit in a vast crusade to free the 
world from want and fear. 

(To be continued.) 


August First Story: The Flying Witch by Elizabeth Milne. 


The Laughing Philosopher 


Greek Anthology, VII, 59) 


(Julianus, Prefect of Egypt—6th century A.D. 


Pluto, receive Democritus 


Among your shadowy subjects. 


Thus 


Amid that vast unsmiling host 
You'll have at least one cheerful ghost. 


DENIS TURNER. 











A Dream Comes True 


The Kingsley Fairbridge Overseas 
Farm Schools 





GEORGE 


N May 1950 a group of thirty-four boys 

and girls set off from England for a new 
life in Australia. They went without their 
parents, though several were brothers and 
Sisters. By the end of the year many more 
such parties had been sent, a total of about 
three hundred children being reached. 

Throughout Britain there are many parents 
who are ready to make the great sacrifice of 
separation for the sake of their children and 
so allow them to emigrate alone. The chance 
of a new life in the Dominions is a wonderful 
opportunity for the children, particularly in 
those cases where a father has been left a 
widower, or in the all too common occurrences 
of families being split up because of lack of 
houseroom. 

This child emigration scheme is run from a 
modest house near London’s Olympia, where 
the Director, Mr W. R. Vaughan, examines the 
applications that come in spontaneously, as 
well as the reports from his representatives all 
over the country. There are fine dormitories, 
playrooms, and classrooms, where the children 
stay for a few weeks until shipping accom- 
modation is available. During this time they 
attend local schools, getting to know one 
another and learning a little of what their life 
will be like ‘down under.’ 

The scheme is run by the Fairbridge Farm 
Schools, which has the Duke of Gloucester as 
President. It is a unique organisation, and 
Owes its existence to the vision of one man, 
Kingsley Fairbridge, who died, worn out by 
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his work for the children of Britain, at the 
early age of thirty-nine. 


INGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE was born at 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony, in 1885. 
Even as a boy, after he had come with his 
parents to Rhodesia, he used to look over the 
valley near his home, the plain stretching for 
mile after mile without a sign of human 
habitation. Fertile, blessed with a near-per- 
fect climate, and part of the British Empire, it 
seemed to the imaginative lad almost a sin 
that so much good land should be wasted. 
‘Some day I will bring farmers here!’ he said, 
and he never forgot that resolve. ‘I looked 
and beheld the brown of the veldt, the un- 
ending immensity, league after league of the 
houseless and homeless, the smokeless, garden- 
less wealth of the desert, the rivers unfished and 
the valleys unhunted, an empire peopled with 
nothing—a country abandoned to emptiness, 
yearning for people, a mother well fit for the 
birth of a nation.’ 

The reaction of the young man when, on 
coming to England a few years later as a 
Rhodes scholar, he saw the crowded cities and 
the pale, ill-clad children may well be imagined. 
It was typical of him that when he came up to 
London with a group of undergraduates for 
the Boat Race he left them to their celebra- 
tions in the West End afterwards and himself 
went down to London’s dockland. What he 
saw there appalled him, particularly—in the 





way that some minor factor will—the un- 
gainly heavy boots that the children wore. 
In later years he was to make almost a fad 
about foot health. He himself went around 
his farms barefoot, and most of the children 
did too. 

On the way back from that week-end in 
London he told his friends of what he had 
seen, and he proposed to form a club to help 
these children reach the freedom and health 
of the Empire’s spaces. It says something for 
the sincerity of his words that he persuaded a 
group of fifty undergraduates each to con- 
tribute 5s., and with this capital of £12, 10s. 
his Child Emigration Society was launched. 

He told of his plans to the Colonial Club 
of Oxford University in 1909. ‘I propose to 
take out children at the age of eight or ten,” 
he explained, ‘ before they have acquired the 
vices of professional pauperism and before 
their physique has been lowered by adverse 
conditions, and to give them ten or twelve 
years of thorough agricultural education at a 
farm school.’ 

His aims, which he then outlined, were to 
endow the children with sound health and 
strong bodies. Education in all the arts and 
sciences was to continue side by side with 


farm training for at least ten years. Religious 
instruction would be freely available in the 


denomination chosen by the parents. The 
curriculum would be largely run by the chil- 
dren themselves through a school council, and 
the profits from the farms would be divided 
among them so that, when they left, they 
would have a considerable nest-egg, possibly 
enough to start farming on their own. 

Campaigning tirelessly, Fairbridge collected 
£2000 and accepted an offer from the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia to establisu. his 
first farm there. He found time to fall in love 
with a girl he met at a dance in East Grinstead, 
Sussex, inspire her with his own dreams about 
helping children, marry her, and sail three 
months after for the land he had acquired 
near Pinjarra, 50 miles S. of Perth. The scene 
that confronted the young couple would have 
discouraged all but the most fervid enthusiasts. 
It was an abandoned farm covering 150 acres. 
The house, in disrepair, consisted of four 
rooms and a lean-to kitchen with scrap-iron 
walls. With a horse, a cow, two pigs, and a 
flock of chickens they started to get the place 
ready for the first thirteen children due to 
arrive later that year, 1912. 

There are many men in Australia to-day, 
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leaders of industry and agriculture, who can 
tell the story of the Pinjarra farm, for they 
were educated there. The original party lived 
in tents and a wooden shack, but as they 
arrived with the start of the Australian sum- 
mer they were none the worse for the Spartan 
existence. Fairbridge and his wife were 
teachers, nurses, trainers, and guardians of 
those first children. By the end of 1913, 
Fairbridge’s family had grown to thirty-five 
boys, living in groups under the care of a 
cottage mother, so that they could have what 
most of them had lacked in Britain—family 
life. 

Just as real progress was being made, and 
greater numbers of children could have been 
taken, the First World War broke out. In 
those four years Fairbridge was virtually cut 
off from his friends in Britain who could help 
with money, but he struggled on. 


[NX 1919 Fairbridge came back to England and 
begged, pleaded, and planned with even 
greater energy than he had done as an under- 
graduate. He had proved that, even with an 
organisation wrecked by war, he could suc- 
ceed. Characteristically, he decided to go 
ahead still faster. His lectures to large groups 
and his conversations with everyone of 
influence he could meet raised £27,000, and 
the Pinjarra farm grew from a pigmy of 150 
acres to a giant of 3200 acres. 

In 1922 more children went out, and the 
Fairbridge population grew to seventy. Their 
training and travel arrangements were organ- 
ised from a headquarters in London, and it 
was at this time that the personal records of 
every child were started. To-day, these 
accounts tell thousands of happy stories, 
starting with the tragedy of poverty and under- 
nourishment in a British slum and ending with 
the final report of the Fairbridge after-care 
officer when the boy had probably married 
and was busy on his own farm. 

The British and Dominion Governments 
were now taking a practical interest in the 
scheme. In the usual way of officials there 
was sometimes a well-meaning, but ill-advised, 
interference in Fairbridge’s plans, for Fair- 
bridge would never stint expenditure if it 
might affect the well-being of the child. The 
buildings he put up in the miniature town on 
the Pinjarra site were charming and com- 
fortable. A committee thought that they 
could be simpler and cheaper. Fairbridge 
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replied tersely that this was impossible ‘unless 
(a) the roof, (5) the walls, or (c) the floor were 
omitted.’ 

The first arrivals under the revised scheme 
left England in January 1924. There were a 
hundred of them, consisting for the first time 
of both boys and girls, as Fairbridge had 
always planned. Although he worked eighteen 
hours a day to start these children on the road 
to success, he was already a sick man. Four 
months after they arrived he died. 

His memorial was a still greater expansion 
of the Fairbridge Farm Schools. In 1928 the 
number of children had risen to 300, and by 
1933 to 400. Pinjarra was now a children’s 
town, unique in the world. The village had 
thirty cottages, with school buildings, dining- 
halls, laundry, guest-house, principal’s house, 
Old Fairbridgeans’ hostel, water, light, and 
power plant, and a chapel designed by Sir 
Herbert Baker. 

This was the period of world depression. 
It meant that the Fairbridge problems were 
heightened. On the one side, money was 
harder to obtain; on the other, the number of 
children deserving rescue greatly increased. 
A big campaign was launched. The Prince of 
Wales made an appeal for £100,000, and 
opened the list with a contribution of £1000. 


In characteristic fashion the British public 
came forward. Within sixteen months another 
farm school was opened on Vancouver Island, 


British Columbia. The first children to go 
there came from the stricken towns of Tyne- 
side. Their change of life from the terrible 
poverty of Jarrow and the other shipbuilding 
towns to a farm rich in orchards and sur- 
rounded by lakes stirred the friends of Fair- 
bridge as never before. Money began to flow 
in so that even Kingsley Fairbridge’s ambitious 
schemes could be turned into fact. 

In 1937 the third farm school was estab- 
lished, in New South Wales, at Molong, 145 
miles W.N.W. of Sydney. It was largely the 
result of the efforts of Rhodes scholars and 
prominent business men in Sydney. The 
people of New South Wales subscribed enough 
to cover the major part of the capital cost of 
the buildings. When the Molong farm was 


formally opened, the visitors saw drainage 
systems, gardens, walls, and paths which had 
all been made by children whose average age 
was 11 years and who, six months before, had 
been waifs of the economic depression. 

The last event before the Second World War 
broke out was the presentation in 1937 by the 
late Captain J. C. Dunwaters of his 2000-acre 
estate on the western shore of Lake Okanagan, 
British Columbia. Thus, twenty-five years 
after Pinjarra, the Fairbridge organisation had 
a matured farm ready for use, and this farm 
and the other farms enabled an average of 
thirty children a month to be sent out. By 
1939 there were a thousand boys and girls on 
the rolls. 


NCE again war brought a tragic break in 

the system. Shipping restrictions made 
it impossible to send children to fill the vacan- 
cies as the older children left. By the war’s 
end there were only sixty children in both 
Australian farms. In Canada, when it became 
impossible to transfer sterling for the upkeep 
of the schools, the Canadian people became 
godparents, each paying for the maintenance 
of one child. This system is now the best 
method of looking after the British Columbia 
farms. 

Slowly, beset with problems of currency 
restrictions and immigration quotas, the Fair- 
bridge organisation is once again building 
itself up from the second catastrophe of war. 
A glimpse at the letters which arrive from 
widows and widowers at the London offices 
begging that their children may be given a 
chance of a new life; the reports of child- 
welfare workers on youngsters who are still 
battling with the tragedy of bereavement 
through the war; and, most of all, a sight of 
the faces of the excited kiddies waving from 
the deck of a departing Australian liner— 
these will convince anyone that the work of 
Kingsley Fairbridge was not only a great 
contribution to the welfare of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but a practical 
humanitarian work which we cannot afford 
to ignore. 





Danger! ‘M’ at Work 
The Prevention of Dry Rot 





J. H. CHEETHAM, A.R.I.B.A. 


OU are probably wondering who on earth 
*M’ is. ‘M’ stands for Merulius, and, 
in particular, Merulius lacrymans—the ugliest 
customer the householder can wish to meet. 
You have never met him? In that case, you 
have been lucky. Cross your fingers, or, 
better still, touch wood, and hope that you 
never shall. For Merulius is the Sunday 
name of our old enemy—dry rot. 

The householder has special reason to fear 
dry rot, for, although this destructive fungus 
is to be found in all types of building, houses 
are peculiarly liable to attack. The explana- 
tion is simple. Compared with, say, factories, 
office-buildings, and schools, the average 
house contains by far the highest proportion 
of timber to other materials. And timber is 
the life-blood of Merulius. Furthermore, the 
majority of houses in this country have been 
built without the benefit of an architect’s 
advice and supervision. As we shall see later, 
faulty construction is often the main cause of 
an outbreak. 

There is a saying among architects that 
houses can be divided into three classes. 
There are ‘those which have got it, those 
which have had it, and those which are going 
to get it!’ As an architect, I am inclined to 
think that this summing up is rather too pessi- 
mistic. Dry rot is not an inevitable disease. 
I live in a house which has never shown a 
trace of it since the work was completed fifty 
years ago. And, because the building is well 
constructed, I venture to think that this 
statement will be true in another half-century. 
But you cannot take such conditions for 


granted. Because things look fine on the 
surface, it must never be assumed that they 
are the same down below. 


DY ROT thrives in dampness, and it is 
in damp places that we must look for 
signs of activity. This leads us to those parts 
of the house which are nearest to earth—the 
floors. Many people assume that the fungus 
always takes a hold in ground-floors and 
nowhere else; but this is not invariably the 
case. Upper-floors, and indeed roofs, may 
be affected. 

The growth is often difficult to detect— 
even for the specialist. It usually confines its 
activities to the underside of floors, or the 
backs of skirtings. Hidden away there, the 
fungus can spread unchecked for years, quite 
unsuspected, until one day your foot goes 
through a crumbling board, and the fun 
begins. 

If you are buying a pre-war house—and 
most houses for sale nowadays fall into this 
category—check very carefully on the condi- 
tion of floors and woodwork. Sound timber 
gives a sharp ring when struck; the surface 
is firm. If you find any ‘soft’ patches, with 
fine cracks going across the grain of the wood, 
be very wary. Dig the blade of a penknife 
into a suspected board and you will soon 
know from the resistance of the wood whether 
or not it is sound. In a doubtful case, the 
safest plan is to call in a surveyor to report 
on the property. You will find that your 
money is well spent. 
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I heard the other day of a business man in 
the South of England who was so keen to 
buy a certain house that he rushed the deal 
through with little more than a cursory glance 
at the property. A few wecks after he moved 
in, the whole of the ground-floor was found 
to be infected with dry rot. Joists and floor- 
boards had to be cut out and burned, and a 
new floor laid—an upsetting and very 
expensive business. 


HERE are, however, a number of pre- 
cautions which can be taken to keep the 
fungus at bay. As with most diseases, preven- 
tion is very much better thancure. The causes 
of dry rot are simple, and prevention in the 
majority of cases a not very difficult matter. 
Dry rot can only develop in certain atmo- 
spheric conditions. These are dampness, 
stagnant air, and a fairly warm temperature— 
a ‘moist stuffiness? as- one authority puts it. 
Any woodwork existing in such an atmosphere 
has a powerful attraction for Merulius. Even 
a pile of shavings in the corner of a cellar 
can start him off on his nefarious course. 
The fungus develops from tiny spores, which 
drift about in the air until they eventually 
settle on wood. There they will lie dormant 
for years till the right conditions cause them 
to germinate and grow. 

In a well-constructed house, dampness and 
stagnant air are kept away from timber floors 
by the damp-course, which runs right round 
the house, and by the perforated air-bricks 
at the base of the main walls. If your house 
is provided with these essentials, there should 
be little cause for worry. Make sure that the 
air-bricks are placed at intervals round the 
house. It is most important that fresh air 
can circulate right through the foundations, 
from front to back. The more draughts 
under the floors, the better. Merulius hates 
them! 

Houses with solid floors, of course, present 
rather a different problem. Here there is no 
space under the floor to be ventilated, no 
wooden joists, and normally no floorboards. 
Concrete floors finished with tiles or com- 
position need no comment. Woodblock 
floors laid on concrete do sometimes lead to 
trouble. Provided the blocks are properly 


laid on a bed of bituminous material, how- 
ever, there is little danger. 

A word here to gardeners. If you must 
build rockeries or banked-up flower-borders 
against the wall of your house, do make sure 
that the soil is kept below the damp-course. 
Summer flowers splashed against a back- 
ground of warm, rustic brickwork look de- 
lightful. But the winter rains soaking into 
the soil and through the wall to the floor- 
joists beyond can easily start the conditions 
of decay. And be careful, too, that air-bricks 
are not overgrown and thereby made quite 
ineffective. Dry rot is often started in 
otherwise well-built houses by the neglect of 
these simple precautions. 

Although outbreaks generally start in 
cellars or the bottom floor of a house, they 
are sometimes found in bedrooms, or even 
roof-timbers. A few broken slates where the 
water can penetrate, and an unventilated 
roof-space or attic, may provide the ideal 
conditions for the fungus. It is a wise plan 
to have a good look round in these spots 
from time to time. Any signs of damp 
timber, patches of red ‘dust’ (the spores), or 
an unpleasant musty smell should be dealt 
with at once. The fungus itself is unmistak- 
able. Soft, greyish-white cushions cling to 
the timber, sending out long strands, like 
bootlaces, in every direction. The ‘fruit 
bodies’ which produce the red spores are 
rather like pancakes. 


NCE Merulius is discovered in a house, 


there is only one course to take. He 
must be wiped out by every available means. 
Infected timber must be cut right away and 
burned. Surrounding brickwork and plaster 
must be cleansed with a blowlamp flame. 
The remaining sound timber requires treat- 
ment with a creosote fluid or chemical 
solution—usually, sodium fluoride. And, 
most important, the ultimate cause of the 
trouble, which is invariably dampness and 
lack of ventilation, must be put right. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. Merulius is a 
clever fellow; he plays a waiting game. So 
match his patience with your precautions— 
and there will be no danger of seeing him at 
work! 





The Day I Learned 
About Women 





JACK 


REMEMBERED about Suzy to-day. I 

don’t know why I did. I thought I had 
forgotten. ... 

I mind I was about eleven at the time. I 
wore short trousers and a shirt that always 
seemed to tear and fray at the neck and elbows 
without any help from me. Mom used to say 
things about that, but it didn’t make any 
difference. 

These days I used to like playing in the 
woods near our town. Well, it wasn’t a wood 
really, but there were trees, and the grass was 
almost green, and right in the middle of the 
thickest bit of trees was a tiny river that just 
managed to exert itself enough to trickle along. 
It had rushes on the banks, thick yellowy- 
brown rushes, and frogs lived in them—little 
ones that jumped headlong into the river 
when you got near and buried themselves head 
first in the sand like ostriches. They always 
thought they were safe, but you could reach 
down and pull them out by their hindlegs. 
We used to put them on our hands and make 
them dive in from four and five feet. They 
were lovely divers. Now and again we even 
saw a fish in the river, but I think they were 
fish that had got lost from somewhere else. 
They were only little fish anyway. 

Yes, I liked playing in the woods, but I 
liked going to school, too. Lots of the other 
boys didn’t, but I did. Of course, I liked to 
play truant now and again, and I only got 
caught once. Pop tanned me and said not to 
let anyone catch me again. Pop’s the sort who 
knows why a kid plays hooky. I like Pop. 


KENT 


I liked school because it was fun. You 
could pretend you were listening to lessons, 
and make pellets under the desk and shoot 
them at the others you didn’t like, and then 
try and keep a straight face. You got caught 
sometimes, but it was worth it. 


URS was a school with girls, too, and 

you could always try and make the girls 
giggle. Well, all the girls excepting Suzy. I 
wouldn’t try with her, because teacher didn’t 
like the girls giggling and because I would 
have done anything for Suzy. Every boy 
would have done anything for Suzy. I don’t 
know why. She didn’t look much different 
from the other girls. Perhaps it was her red 
hair, perhaps she was a little brighter, perhaps 
she smiled more often, perhaps she was more 
ready for a game. No, she didn’t look much 
different—but she was. 

Suzy could have twined me round her little 
finger—if I could have made her take any 
notice of me. It hurt that she didn’t. Not 
for anything would she take any notice of me. 
She gave me a smile now and then, spoke to 
me politely, and was always friendly, but she 
was like that with every other kid too, and I 
didn’t want to share her. Suzy was my girl— 
at least, I always thought so even if she didn’t. 

I tried being extra idle in class, and inviting 
lickings, to show her the kind I was, and I 
played truant when I didn’t want and boasted 
of it so that she could hear me. I even bought 
things for her and offered her all my treasured 
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possessions, but she wouldn't take them. 

I was pretty moody about it I can tell you. 
I told myself I ought to keep away and forget 
her, but I couldn’t. I was for ever hanging 
round on the edge of the little crowd she 
always had, jealous to death of the others in 
the crowd she was talking to more than me. 
I was for ever trying to think of something that 
would single me out as somebody better than 
the rest, and never quite succeeding. It always 
seems like that, somehow, the harder you try 
the less you can think about. 


HEN, one summer’s day, Suzy gave me a 

chance to be better. Just like that. It 
was lovely, and sunny and hot, and it was 
before school had started, and Suzy said: ‘I 
would like an apple—one of Farmer Johnson’s. 
I came by his orchard this morning and he has 
the loveliest big apples. I would like one. 

She sighed as she said it, and I found myself 
going all hot and cold and funny inside. 
Nobody else was moving. They were laughing 
and teasing her about wanting an apple, 
especially one of Farmer Johnson’s big apples. 
I could see they were all too scared to go and 
get her one. I felt pretty scared myself, too. 
Farmer Johnson was a fierce old man who 
didn’t like kids because he wasn’t married, 
and he had a big dog that sat in the orchard 
all day long and didn’t like kids either. But 
Suzy wanted an apple, and no other boy 
would go and get it. If I got one, it would 
prove I was better than the others. It would 
make Suzy see I was somebody, and not just 
one of the kids on the edge of her crowd. 

So I didn’t go in to school. I slipped out 
and went down the dusty road towards 
Farmer Johnson's with my heart beating a lot 
faster than usual. I knew I was scared, but I 
was going to get Suzy an apple, Farmer 
Johnson and his dog or not. 

The sun was still shining and the sky was 
rich blue like paint, and I kept thinking of 
the wood, and the little river, and how cool 
it would be paddling in it chasing frogs—but 
there was Suzy’s apple. 


ARMER Johnson’s orchard had a big 
fence round it, but you could see the fruit- 
trees over the top of it, and there really were 
some apples—great big red apples pulling 
down the branches. 
There was nobody about, but I chose a bit 
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of fence away from the road, in case anyone 
came along, and built up a lot of stones so 
that I could reach the top and pull myself up. 
I did it without making a noise—and there 
was the dog lying fast asleep under one of the 
trees! It was a great big dog, with a shaggy 
coat and a fierce expression even while it was 
asleep. So I thought about it a bit and had a 
‘ook round. I could get in, but how was I to 
get out? I had a look round again and said 
to myself: ‘That tree, it will have to be that 
tree near the fence. I can climb it and put 
the apple in my pocket, and then crawl out 
along the branch that overhangs the fence, 
and then drop. If I drop on the fence, I shall 
break my back, so I must drop outside. Per- 
haps I'll break my leg anyway: it’s a long 
drop. And if I waken the dog when I get in, 
before I get up that tree. . .” 

I weighed it up, my heart bumping away 
inside my ribs. I saw Suzy looking surprised 
when I handed her the apple, and then pleased, 
and then very pleased, and then singling me 
out from everyone . . . and that decided it. 

I didn’t waken the dog. The grass was 
thick, and there didn’t seem to be any noise 
at all. I climbed the tree quickly, picked the 
biggest, juiciest, reddest apple and put it in 
my pocket. Then I crawled out along the 
branch. It swayed and dipped, and there was 
a little creak from behind me as if it was going 
to break. The ground looked a long way off, 
and the fence looked big and sharp, as if it 
were a lot of teeth all laughing. I got suddenly 
very scared, and didn’t have the nerve to drop 
or jump. And then I heard the big shaggy 
dog bark and Farmer Johnson shout. 

So I closed my eyes and jumped with a sick 
feeling in my heart. I hit the ground hard, 
and got up trembling and dizzy, with my 
knees and ankles hurting. I could hear the 
dog barking as if it were coming through the 
fence after me, and I began to run up the 
road, stumbling and panting. The barking 
got fainter and fainter, and, when I looked 
over my shoulder and didn’t see anyone 
following me, I knew I had got away with it, 
and stopped running with relief. 


WAITED till playtime and everyone came 
out, and walked over to Suzy’s crowd with 
my hand in my pocket round the big red 
apple she wanted. I pushed through till she 
turned and looked at me, and then I took the 
apple out of my pocket and put it in her hand. 





I said: ‘I got you an apple, Suzy. I got it 
from Farmer Johnson’s, too, like you said. 
I was chased, but I got it. It’s all yours.’ 

She took the apple and looked surprised, 
and then pleased, and then very pleased. She 
turned it over and over in her hands and said: 
‘It’s a lovely apple.’ I waited for her. She 
turned away frum me to another boy who was 
always in her crowd and said: ‘I'll share it 
with you, Johnny,’ and gave him the apple. 

I let the crowd walk away. The sun had 
stopped shining, the world was dull and 


CINEMA PICTURES WITH DEPTH 


dreary. It hurt and was the worst thing that 
had ever happened to me in my life, and I 
didn’t know what to do except go walking 
somewhere. So I walked slowly down the 
dusty road. 

And then I saw the trees of the wood, and 
suddenly the sun began to shine again, and 
I thought of the cool river, and the frogs to 
chase, and I felt happy, a wonderful glowing 
happiness, and started to run as fast as I 
could towards the wood, shouting at the top 
of my voice with joy. 


Cinema Pictures with Depth 





H. A. ROBINSON, B.Eng., M.R.S.T. 


| Sn a number of years now inventors have 
been trying very hard to devise a com- 
mercially-sound method of producing pictures 
at the cinema that stand out in full relief, 
with all the roundness and depth of nature. 
Pictures of this type can be obtained by several 
systems, but, as in most of them observers 
have to peer at the scenes portrayed through 
spectacles of one sort or another, they are 
totally unsuited for use in public halls. 

To overcome this drawback, a more recent 
aim has been an attempt to build up the 
stereoscopic picture, as a picture with depth 
is called, on the screen itself, so that the illusion 
can be seen from all parts of the house with- 
out viewing aids being necessary, patrons 
just sitting and looking at the film as they do 
at present. 

In general, to secure a stereoscopic effect, 
two pictures of any scene must be taken, the 
one showing what the right eye, and the other 
what the left eye, would see. These-shots are 
then merged in such a way that the eyes are 
forced to go through the same gymnastics as 
they would if viewing the actual thing. The 
brain thus receives the same impulses—and, 
ergo, the picture looks solid! 


No. 223 


HERE are four main systems by which 

solid pictures can be secured, the observer 
in each case looking at the screen through 
glasses. 

The first is the anaglyph. Here, the left-eye 
and right-eye aspects are projected on to the 
screen over one another. The left, however, 
is red in colour and the right green. This 
medley is then viewed through a pair of 
spectacles having one red eye-piece and one 
green, which has the effect of letting the right 
eye see only the right-eye picture, and the left 
eye only the left. The eyes, therefore, receive 
their own aspects, and the final picture 
appears to have depth. One aspect is picked 
from the screen by each eye, because the red 
lens makes the red picture invisible to that 
eye, allowing it only to see the green, while 
the green lens allows only the red picture 
to be seen. A test with a piece of red cello- 
phane placed over a matchbox bearing red 
lettering will make the action quite clear, for 
the red lettering, it will be noticed, absolutely 
disappears. The anaglyph was tried out in 
cinemas some years ago, each patron being 
given a card spectacle with one red and one 
green eye-piece. As a novelty, the system 
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was interesting, but no cinema-goer could be 


expected to go through a show holding even 
a strip of card to the eyes. Also, it was found 
that the great absorption of light necessitated 
by this method of viewing made the picture 
dull. 

A second method makes use of polarised 
light. In this case the separate aspects again 
exist, but the one is taken with light polarised 
horizontally and the other with light polarised 
vertically. The observer then wears spectacles 
with polarising lenses, which have the effect 
of letting each eye see only its correct picture. 
The result again is a merging, as in nature, 
and an illusion of solidness. The system is 
quite practical, and is the one being used at 
the Telecinema of the Festival of Britain, but 
the inconvenience of the spectacles, together 
with the expense, makes it useless as a 
commercial proposition. What can be done 
ina small specially designed cinema of limited 
capacity would be impracticable in the general 
picture-house catering for large numbers of 
all ages and types. Nevertheless, the Tele- 
cimema experiment is being keenly watched. 

A pulsating spectacle comes into the third 
system. This is very interesting and ingenious. 
The left-eye and right-eye aspects are put 
alternately on the screen. To let the eyes 
pick out their own pictures, the observer then 
wears spectacles with a movable shutter over 
each eye. The shutters are operated by 
impulses from the cinematograph, to which 
each pair of spectacles is plugged in. Thus, 
when the left-eye picture is on the screen the 
left-eye shutter is raised and the left eye sees 
its correct picture, while, when the right-eye 
picture appears, the right-eye shutter is 
raised, the left-eye shutter being down. As 
the shutters are operated from the projector 
in conjunction with the film, perfect timing is 
assured. This system gives very good results. 
No light is lost, but the complicated installa- 
tion necessary quite prevents general intro- 
duction of the method. 

Finally, we have the twin-film method. 
Here, the layout of the Victorian drawing- 
room stereoscope is closely followed. Two 
films, one showing the right-eye aspect and 
the other the left-eye aspect, are thrown on 
to a screen side by side, thus in effect producing 
an animated stereoscopic slide. These two 
pictures are then viewed through a very simple 
stereoscope, and, as with the drawing-room 
instrument, the pictures merge, giving the 
appearance of a single picture standing out 
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in full three-dimensional relief. The results 
here are very good, but the drawbacks are as 
before. 

There are other methods that make use of 
viewing aids, but they are all variations of 
these systems. 


S no system in which the cinema-goer 
would have to hold or look through 
lenses or spectacles could ever become truly 
popular, inventors have been trying, as 
stated, to find some way by which the solid 
picture is built up on the screen and can 
be seen comfortably without viewing aids. 
Successes have been obtained in this direction, 
two methods being particularly promising. 
The first is the Ivanov system. A cinema 
using this system was opened not long ago 
in Moscow, and others are under con- 
struction in Russia. It would seem, therefore, 
that it must be fully effective. Only about 
two hundred persons can watch the film at a 
time, as viewing positions have to be carefully 
arranged. An eye-witness says that when you 
first see the picture the impression of depth 
comes and goes, and then settles down to a 
full three-dimensional effect, so real that when 


anything is thrust forward on the picture it 
appears to come right out into the hall. 
Semyon Ivanov, the inventor, is the son of 
a shoemaker of the U.S.S.R., and during the 
late war he was an interpreter of aerial 
photographs, winning the Stalin Prize for 


optical inventions. He gets his effect by 
twin films being projected on to a special 
screen made up of hundreds of conical lenses. 
Originally he used wire. This screen is a 
very cumbersome affair, weighing about a 
ton, but it is understood that Ivanov is at 
present working on a much lighter one. On 
the opening night at Moscow the Red Army’s 
May Day parade was shown, and also a full- 
length production Robinson Crusoe, which 
thus becomes the world’s first publicly-shown 
Stereoscopic picture. 

The second method comes from our own 
country and is known as the natura-stereo 
system. It is apparently the English answer 
to foreign claims for stereoscopic pictures, 
and is entirely different to the Russian idea. 
By courtesy of the inventor I have before me, 
as I write, a length of bioptically-taken film. 
It looks just like any other film, but by 
examining consecutive pictures through a 
viewer I find that they give full stereoscopic 





relief. In other words, this innocent-looking 
length has in it the power to give a three- 
dimensional rendering. The inventor, Mr 
Maxwell-Harvey, tells me that he obtained 
his first success in 1931, but it was not till 
1939 that he completed a biopticon—as he 
calls the necessary camera—which fulfilled 
all his requirements. The war then held up 
work, but now his biopticon is being officially 
examined by film experts. 

The system makes use of the ordinary 
screen and projector, and so it will be possible 
to introduce biopticon films into programmes 
slowly, the number being increased as more 
of the type are produced. Some little time 
ago the film was demonstrated in London 
before an audience of cinema experts. The 
picture they saw stood out in full relief, was 
restful to the eye, and free from glare and 
harshness. The unanimous opinion was that 
the system was ‘one hundred per cent. 
efficient,’ and that it was ‘the biggest thing 
since talkies.’ One eye-witness described the 
impression as that of looking out of a window 
at the actual scene taking place just beyond. 

The details of production, etc., are still 
private, but the general impression of techni- 
cians concerned is that, once the biopticon 
film appears, all other films will have to be 
of this kind or else be hopelessly outdated. 
Another ‘no viewer’ method, it is claimed, 
is on the point of being perfected in the 
United States. 

A very good idea of what the Ivanov 
picture, and to a certain extent the natura- 


CINEMA PICTURES WITH DEPTH 


stereo picture, looks like is given by those 
remarkable ‘deep’ photographs that have 
been on exhibition in London and which are 
now being used up and down the country for 
advertisement purposes. You stand before 
what seems just an ordinary photographic 
enlargement, but, by getting into the right 
position, you see, without spectacles or lenses 
of any sort, the picture suddenly jump into 
full relief. You can go quite close up to these 
pictures and the illusion of depth is still there. 
Stereo films will look the same, but with all 
the accompaniments of motion, sound, and 
colour. 


UMMING up the situation as far as 

stereoscopic films is concerned, we find, 
then, first, that stereoscopic motion pictures 
can be obtained, but that the obvious systems 
are not suited for use in public halls, as 
spectacles have to be worn; secondly, that 
stereoscopic cinemas, not necessitating the use 
of spectacles on the part of the viewer, afe 
operating in Russia; thirdly, that a method 
of producing stereoscopic films, resort to 
spectacles in viewing again being unnecessary, 
and using a standard screen, is being fully 
examined in England. 

The whole position is quite hopeful, and it 
would seem that cinema-goers may look 
forward confidently to an improvement in 
screen projection in the near future which will 
be as revolutionary as when the animated 
picture itself superseded the optical lantern. 


Summer Noon 


Laughter comes racing over the hedgerows, 
Mirth is cascading down through the trees, 

Smiling, the waterfall over the edge goes, 
Chuckles the foam in the tumble of seas. 


High noon the hour and goblin the laughter 
Pealed by the little folk where they ride high, 

Straddling the wind; and suddenly after, 
Sinking to silence between earth and sky. 


Laughter to quiet, the spell-hush of noontide 
Drifts like an opiate down through the air, 
Poppy-dreams flung by the little folk far and wide, 
Ere they are gone again, no man knows where. 


MARJORIE HERBERT. 
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Thunderstorm Census 





ARTHUR NETTLETON 


RITICAL though we may be of the 

vagaries of our climate, we in Britain 
are blessed with more equable weather than 
are many other parts of the world. Yet 
Nature does sometimes seem to go berserk, 
and when thunder and lightning rend the sky 
she is in one of her most terrifying moods. 

We in this country can confidently expect 
to have thunderstorms on from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy days 
each year. This does not mean, however, 
that you yourself are likely to experience 
such a large number, for many of these storms 
will be restricted to fairly small areas. 
Further, though some may last for hours, 
others consist of just a few flashes and claps. 
It must be pointed out, too, that thunder- 
storms are by no means only a summer 
phenomenon: though the summer months 
do bring the biggest share, we rarely have 
a thunderstorm-free month. 

Usually, the number of these disturbances 
starts to increase as early as May, and it is 
surprising to find from observations that the 
‘merry month’ has nearly as bad a thunder- 
storm record as July! Indeed, averaged over 
a fifteen-year period, May has in this matter 
actually outpaced August, another month 
generally regarded as a storm-breeder. A 
census of thunderstorms has revealed that 
the average number of May days disturbed 
by them is twenty, while the average for 
August is eighteen. July—commonly con- 
sidered as the thunder month—experiences 
storms on an average of twenty-one days. 

It is only in comparatively recent years 
that data about these tricks of the weather 
has been collected and tabulated, and for our 
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wider knowledge we are indebted to an army 
of voluntary observers. They include clergy- 
men, farmers, postmen, doctors—indeed, 
individuals in many different walks of life. 
Other helpers are college students, school- 
boys, and reservoir-keepers, while some of the 
most useful information has come from sea- 
men and lighthouse-keepers. 

In all, this team of observers totals about 
three thousand. Their hobby is watching the 
sky for the approach of thunderstorms. Then 
they submit detailed reports to the Thunder- 
storm Census Organisation at Huddersfield. 
That organisation itself was also begun 
mainly as a hobby, but to-day its usefulness 
is widely acknowledged, and it is recognised 
by the Meteorological Office. 


HANKS to the Thunderstorm Census 
Organisation and its observers all over 
Britain, the study of Nature’s fireworks has 
become a branch of science, and we now know 
much more about the phenomenon than we 
did only twenty years ago. The observers 
report the direction in which the storms are 
moving, note the speed at which they are 
travelling, record the accompanying changes 
in temperature, count the number of lightning 
flashes, and send details of any injury or 
damage in their localities. This varied data 
all goes to Huddersfield to be sifted and 
analysed. In addition, hourly observations 
are now made by the staff there, and the 
results are passed to the Air Ministry. 
Another activity is the preparation of maps 
and booklets about thunderstorms. The 
maps, built up from the honorary observers’ 





reports, show the routes of thunderstorms 
across the British Isles. A storm may be 
shown forming off our coasts, coming inland 
across several counties, perhaps retracing its 
original path, and finally petering out over 
the sea again. 

More than mere academic interest attaches 
to these maps. A study of them discloses 
which parts of the United Kingdom are 
black spots for thunderstorms and which are 
relatively immune. Norfolk has a poor 
reputation in this regard, more storms occur- 
ring there than in any other county. The 
west coasts of Scotland and Ireland experience 
far greater freedom from meteorological 
pyrotechnics, and the East Riding of York- 
shire has a fairly good record. But to avoid 
thunderstorms almost entirely, the area you 
must note is a fifty-mile strip running roughly 
south-west from the Wash. The reason for 
its immunity is still rather uncertain. 

Observations during the last two decades 
have also refuted some widespread beliefs 
about thunderstorms. For instance, it has 
long been accepted by the uninitiated that the 
nearness of a storm can be determined by 
counting the number of seconds that elapse 
between the flash of lightning and the peal 


of thunder, each second representing one 


mile. The Thunderstorm Census Organisa- 
tion has proved that, although the distance 
can be estimated in this way, five seconds 
should be allowed for each mile. 

As to the chances of your being struck by 
lightning in any one year, these are in the 
region of roughly 1 in 2,500,000. You face 
a bigger risk every time you cross the street. 
If that knowledge is insufficient to allay your 
fear of thunderstorms, you can get still longer 
odds by taking certain precautions. The 
safest place in a storm of this sort is indoors, 
especially in a building which has an efficient 
lightning-conductor—‘efficient’ means that the 
foot of the conductor should be buried in 
damp earth, as dry ground conducts electricity 
less readily and is a poor safeguard against 
lightning. This also implies that if you are 
caught out-of-doors in a thunderstorm, you 
should not shelter where the ground is damp. 

If you have to shelter under trees, keep 
away from the trunk, as it acts as a conductor. 
Do not believe the old idea that trees other 
than the oak are rarely struck, either. Whilst 
it is true that more oaks suffer lightning 
damage than any other species, this is probably 
because the oak is our most common tree. 


THUNDERSTORM CENSUS 


Avoid also any wire-fence or any building with 
a roof of corrugated-iron. 

It is comforting to know that there is no 
scientific support for the notion that bright 
metals attract lightning. Brightness has no 
influence on the matter, and in any event the 
metal object would have to be well above 
other metal objects in the vicinity if it were to 
be singled out by the flash. For this reason 
there is little danger in motoring through 
a thunderstorm though the vehicle is well- 
equipped with plated accessories. Indeed, a 
car is a comparatively safe place. They are 
so rarely struck by lightning that when such 
a happening does occur it is front-page news. 
Although the rubber tyres are far from being 
sufficient insulation against the million volts 
of a lightning flash, there is little likelihood of 
the metalwork of the car being a menace. 


HE Thunderstorm Census Organisation 

has been a boon to insurance companies 
who wish to issue special policies or to 
investigate claims for lightning damage. The 
reports received at Huddersfield from ob- 
servers in various parts of the country some- 
times reveal that alleged damage to property 
could not have been caused by lightning, as 
no thunderstorm passed close enough to the 
building at the material time. 

Thunderstorm statistics are again of value 
when organisers of big outdoor events wish 
to insure against loss caused by bad weather. 
It is not difficult to assess the chances of such 
events being marred by storms, the records 
now being very comprehensive and covering 
most districts in Britain. Electrical authori- 
ties consult the Thunderstorm Census Organ- 
isation staff, too, before new overhead 
power-lines are installed, so that these lines 
can be kept away from points known to be 
specially liable to lightning damage. 

The average number of reports sent to 
Huddersfield by the three thousand voluntary 
skywatchers is about fifty a day. There the 
data is not only sifted, collated, and analysed 
statistically, but also plotted on monster maps, 
thus showing the movements of the storms 
graphically. Sometimes the maps show 
several storms simultaneously in progress, 
passing to and fro across the country, inter- 
weaving, growing, diminishing, and perhaps 
growing again before they eventually die out. 

The study of such phenomena has reached 
such an advanced stage that to-day it is 
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divided into several divisions, each directed 
by an official who is an expert in one partic- 
ular branch of thunderstorm science. Some 
experts are concentrating on the purely 
meteorological aspects ; others are special- 


ising in the study of personal injury caused 
by lightning ; while others again are invest- 


electrical plant from thunderstorm damage. 

Yet without the help of volunteer observers, 
this increasingly valuable scientific work 
would be impossible. It is one of the ways 
in which the amateur scientist, willing to 
spend a little time and to carry out observa- 
tions conscientiously, can add to our store of 


useful knowledge. 


igating the problems of how to safeguard 


A 


Of Heaven and Earth 


Where cold city bricks once reared, 

Green veils and wild flowers now grow, 

And from this wilderness men built a garden, 
A many-coloured market 

Where they bought and sold honey, 

Bright blooms of the grey, potent seeds, 

And tools of varied shape for work they know. 


Legions of small wild daisies glowed 

In galaxies of yellow here and there, 

While out of the blue, and over traffic, 

Lured by the sweetness, came in eager quest 
Brown, single-minded bees from the mystery air. 


And the sun shone its eternal lamp 

In condensation of the clear light, 

To show to the open eye 

One rare, brilliant butterfly 

Hovering above the small, gold flowers 
In the adventurous ecstasy 

Of a vivid, searching flight. 


Red Admiral, they call him, and 
Only once did that city street 

See his like, tangerine-winged, 
White-flecked, and pure bright 
Velvet marvel of God’s hand, 
Scalloped outline dark-etched, 
Each curve a divine brow shading 
The iridescent jewel of a blue eye 
Set in those wings of fiery beauty. 





The bees saw him but went on 

With the toil of their sweet business 
Passers-by seemed too self-occupied 

To pause and gaze upon the flitting wonder. 


Oh did some see the butterfly all the same, 
See, and rejoice in God whose artistry 
Had collected all the light and colour 
Of his heaven and earth 
In those exquisite, prayerful wings? 
ODETTE TCHERNINE. 





Change About 





R. WILKES HUNTER 


N the small country-town of Spring Hill, 

nestling comfortably between the Dividing 
Range and the sea, the Hartley brothers were 
notorious for two things—first, because Bill 
Hartley owned the old racing-mare Rosamond; 
and, second, because of the cantankerous 
disposition which each had acquired since the 
last local race-meeting. For if, as Clarrie 
Todd, the local barber, had been heard to 
say, Bill Hartley’s disposition had become as 
pleasing as an ingrowing toe-nail, then that 
of his brother had become as cheery as a boil 
on the back of the neck. 

It began with the Spring Hill annual race- 
meeting, when Bill Hartley’s mare ran a bad 
second to a mare from the racing-stable of 
old John Carlyle, owner of the Carlyle stud- 
farm, which was divided from the Hartley 
property by a tidal creek. Rosamond’s 
second had cost the brothers plenty. 

Between the two properties the tides rose 
and fell steadily, like the pulse of life, or the 
breathing of a tired sleeper. While the tides 
breathed the passing of the slow days, the 
brothers glared across the shallow creek. 
And whilst they glared and brooded, their 
farm deteriorated, strangled as surely by 
their neglect as by the mortgage they had 
raised in haste to pay their losses on Rosa- 
mond. 

As the weeks became months, the fences 
sagged wearily in the soft soil; the crops 
shrank; and there were cultivation paddocks 
where thistles and weeds grew to the top 
strand of wire. The only neat thing about 
the farm was the old mare Rosamond. Bill 
Hartley kept her as spry and trim as a filly. 


Breakfast at the Hartley place was a hasty 
affair, eaten with scant ceremony and no 
table conversation. So when Bill asked his 
brother to pass the salt, instead of reaching 
for it himself, Jim Hartley looked up startled. 
‘Huh?’ he growled. 

‘Not very bright this morning, are you?’ 

‘Huh!’ Jim pushed over the salt, and 
continued eating. These were more words 
than his brother usually addressed to him in 
a day, and this unwonted garrulity called for 
explanation. ‘Well?’ Jim demanded presently. 

‘I been thinkin’, his brother answered 
slowly. ‘How'd you like to buy my share of 
the farm?’ 

‘I wouldn't.’ 

‘Not if by doin’ that we could square with 
old John Carlyle?’ 

“We don’t owe him anything.’ 

*No?’ 

‘No. That old swine owes us plenty!’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Bill, relieved, ‘that’s one 
thing we agree on, anyway.’ 

‘How much do you want?’ 

‘It’s worth a thousand.’ 

‘Not of my money.’ 

*How much have you got?’ 

‘A hundred.’ 

Bill Hartley pushed his chair back and stood 
up. ‘Tell you what I’ll do,’ he said slowly. 
‘I'll take your hundred for my share, provided 
you'll give me a three-year option to buy it 
back. And I want a job here, with board for 
myself and Rosie for the three years.’ 

‘That’s a pretty hard bargain,’ said Jim, 
getting up and walking over to lounge in the 
doorway. Across the creek he could see 
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stable-boys leading rugged horses up and down 
behind the stables. As he watched, one of 
the horses raised its head and whinnied. He 
knew that horse only too well. It was Respite, 
the mare that had made Rosamond look like 
a hack in the Spring Hill Handicap. So he 
asked, gruffly: ‘What would you do with the 
money if I gave it to you?’ 

*I’d breed a foal from Rosie that’d run the 
legs off anything Carlyle has. And I’d clean 
him. Yeah. I'd clean him to the bone; 


just like he did us last year.’ 
*You’ll clean Carlyle?’ Jim sniggered sar- 
‘I seem to have heard you say 


castically. 
that before.’ 

*Do you have to bring all that up again?’ 

*Why not? Do you think I’ve forgotten? 
It wasn’t enough for us to back the mare with 
every penny we could raise. You had to 
make a match race of it by betting Carlyle 
five hundred on the side. Five hundred we 
didn’t happen to have!’ 

*I could have sold my share. You didn’t 
have to be noble and slap a mortgage on the 
place,’ Bill retorted. 

*Yeah?. And what good would half this 
place be to me—or to anybody else?’ 

*All right. I was in the wrong. And now 
you’re too scared to take a chance to get 
back at Carlyle.’ 

“Who says I won't take a chance?’ Jim 
demanded angrily. He paused. Then he 
said slowly: ‘This ain’t the time for yappin’. 
We've got the cows to milk. I'll go into town 
with you this afternoon and get the money.’ 


ILL HARTLEY rode slowly past the race- 

course in the early morning, with old 
Rosamond dancing about and pricking her 
ears, and went out into the winding highway 
leading towards the city. He had his brother’s 
hundred pounds, and fifty of his own, safely 
in his pocket. 

He rode south until, in the afternoon, he 
came to a high stone fence with a pair of 
massive iron gates, and here he stopped. 
There was a name wrought in iron above 
the gate. ‘Eagle Stud-Farm,’ it read. A 
gravelled road led up to a great white house, 
surrounded by barrack-like buildings that he 
guessed were stables and men’s quarters. 
From the fenced road turfed paddocks sloped 
away in a smooth carpet towards a tree- 
shaded creek. He rode in gently, like one 
entering a hallowed place, for this was no 
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ordinary stud-farm. It was here that the best 
thoroughbreds in the whole country had been 
sired. 

The mare trembled suddenly beneath him, 
and Bill Hartley’s knees gripped her in- 
stinctively as she lunged around to face down- 
wind. There were horses among the oak- 
trees down by the creek, and while he stared 
down there the high, shrill call of a stallion 
winded up to him. Gold flashed among the 
trees, and the quick drum of racing hoofs 
on turf swelled sharply as a great chestnut 
horse came up out of the creek, and towards 
them, with cream tail flying like a banner. 

Bill Hartley gazed, hypnotised. The 
animal was fire, and he was fury as well, and 
his racing legs were a rhythm of pure speed. 
‘It’s him, Rosie!’ Bill Hartley breathed 
reverently. ‘It’s Royal Eagle. It’s the maestro 
himself!’ 

The stallion swept past, to return and pace 
beside them along the fence. At the corner 
he stopped, waiting, with his head held high, 
and his shrill call followed them as Bill rode 
the cavorting mare up towards the house. 
He rode right up to the house, and a man in 
a sports-coat and a bright tie came out. 
‘Hi!’ he called. Bill Hartley grunted. ‘I 
came about the mare,’ he announced. ‘I 
came to put her to Royal Eagle.’ 

The man looked interested. 
he said, his eyes curious. 
expecting anyone to-day. 
And what mare is that?’ 

‘I came myself,’ Bill Hartley replied. 
mare is mine.’ 

‘Oh.’ He looked angry for a moment, and 
then he grinned. ‘You’ve got your cheek 
with you.’ 

‘I’ve got the money with me,’ Bill answered 
him, and turned in the saddle, reaching for 
his wallet. ‘The mare’s Rosamond. She’s 
won a lot of races. She’s by Rose Prince 
from Country Lass.’ 

‘I’ve heard of Rose Prince,’ the man said. 
He thrust his hands deep in his trouser 
pockets and jingled coins. ‘Where do you 
come from, anyway?’ 

‘From Spring Hill.’ 

‘Spring Hill? There’s only one stud-farm 
there. Carlyle’s.’ 

*I live next door,’ Hartley said, grudgingly. 

‘Then it’s a pity you didn’t talk to Carlyle 
before you left. He could have saved you a 
ride. We've got a mare of his here now—a 
thing called Respite. Maybe you know it?’ 


‘Is that so?’ 
‘We weren't 
Who sent you? 


*The 





‘Respite? Yeah...I know it! If you can 
take that hairy-legged goat you can take my 
Rosamond!’ He swung his leg over the 
mare and pulled out his wallet. *And what’s 
more, I won’t send you a cheque when I feel 
like it, like Carlyle will. I’ve got the hundred 
and fifty pounds right here in hard cash.’ 

The man in the sports-coat backed up a 
step. ‘You don’t understand, old-timer,’ he 
said. ‘At this stud you have to book a year 
ahead.’ 

‘I can’t wait a year. 
now.’ 

‘It’s not what you want. You put in an 
application, and we decide whether your mare 
is acceptable.’ He paused. Unreasonably, 
he felt in the wrong, so he tried to soften the 
blow for this old-timer on the aged mare. 
‘Look,’ he said. ‘Take your friend, 
Carlyle...’ 

*He’s no friend of mine!’ hastened Hartley. 

‘Well, take Carlyle, anyway. That mare of 
his, Respite, was a good performer in her day. 
There wasn’t much that could touch her in 
handicaps up to a mile. But she was the last 
mare chosen. This old... this mare wouldn’t 
stand a chance!’ 

Bill Hartley stared at the fellow dumbly, 
feeling as he had felt when he had watched 
Rosamond fall back behind Carlyle’s mare in 
the home run. And while his stubborn mind 
groped for the right retort, he found himself 
saying, pleadingly: ‘I’ve got to put Rosa- 
mond to Royal Eagle. I’ve got to, mister.’ 

*No.’ 

*She’s a good mare. You'll find her name 
in the studbook. And if it’s more money 
you want...’ 

The man on the steps took his hands out 
of his pockets impatiently. ‘Royal Eagle 
isn’t a draught stallion on a country farm!’ 
he declared indignantly. ‘He’s .. . he’s 
Royal Eagle!’ 

Rosamond moved uneasily at the note of 
anger in his voice, and Bill Hartley felt his 
own face reddening. ‘All right!’ he gave in. 
‘But money talks. Maybe I don’t under- 
stand about your Royal Eagle, but I’ve got a 
hundred and fifty pounds here. What else 
have you got?’ 

‘Nothing that services at a hundred and 
fifty or under. We haven't a horse that isn’t 
booked out for the season. It’s no dice! 
You're wasting your time—and mine.’ He 
beckoned to a stable-hand who was leaning 
on a half-door watching them, and the fellow 


I have to do business 


CHANGE ABOUT 


came over quickly. ‘Take a walk down to 
the gate with this chap,’ he ordered, tossing 
the man a key. ‘And when he goes out— 
lock the gate.’ 

Bill Hartley bit off the things he’d been 
planning to say, and rode slowly back towards 
the gate, with the stable-hand walking beside 
him. When they came to the iron gates the 
stable-hand opened them and Bill Hartley 
rode through. He turned the mare’s head 
back towards Spring Hill, and the man called 
to him. ‘Hi!’ 

“Well?” called back Hartley, reining in. 

The man came over and rested his hand 
on the mare’s neck, running his eyes over her 
appraisingly. ‘The yearlings with the best 
pedigrees always fetch the highest prices,’ he 
said slowly. ‘But it ain’t always the highest- 
priced yearlings that win the races later on.’ 

Bill Hartley looked at him curiously. ‘So 
what?’ 

‘If I was you, I’d ride down the road a bit. 
I'd ride till I came to a farm with a broken 
gate, a place called Piedmont Farm. I’d take 
my money and my little mare in there to old 
man Piedmont, and I’d ask him for a horse 
called Piedmont Prince.’ 

*I don’t want a second-rate sire,’ cried Bill. 

The stable-hand shrugged his shoulders. 
The gate clanged, and the padlock clicked. 
The stable-hand walked back up the gravel 
drive, jingling the key in his pocket. Bill 
Hartley sat on the mare, staring after him. 
In there was the golden stallion, and with 
him was Carlyle’s mare, Respite. Turning 
Rosamond’s head, he rode down the highway 
towards the Piedmont place. 


ey Bill Hartley returned to Spring 
Hill, Jim was out ploughing, so he 
turned to and prepared the evening meal. 
When Jim came in, Bill had it ready. ‘So you 
finally came back,’ Jim said, reaching for 
towel and soap. 

‘These things take time.’ 

*Is the mare in foal?’ 

“Yes. To Piedmont Prince.’ 

‘That broken-down cab-horse! Clarrie 
Todd was here while you were away. He told 
me that old John Carlyle has put Respite to 
Royal Eagle, so you can kiss your hand to 
your money.’ 

‘I know what I’m doin’,’ Bill*retorted. 
‘I’m goin’ to raise a two-year-old that will 
clean Carlyle. And then I’m goin’ to take up 
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that option, and we'll make a farm of this 
place again.’ 

*That’s what you think! And as for that 
mare... You can take her out of my stable. 
I need it for horses that work!’ 

Bill Hartley put Rosamond in one of the 
vacant cultivation paddocks down by the 
creek. The old mare became heavy with foal 
among lush grass and thistles reaching to her 
knees. Her coat roughened, but she grew 
hardier, and still came at his call to pick the 
grains of yellow corn from his open hand. 
And then, one day in March, a few weeks 
before the annual race-meeting, one of 
Carlyle’s boys brought a chestnut mare, 
heavy with foal, into the paddock across the 
creek. It whinnied at Rosamond, and the 
two stood staring across at one another like 
two portly matrons, curious, and just a little 
unfriendly. 

When Bill Hartley brought Rosamond’s 
corn he stood gazing thoughtfully across the 
creek at Carlyle’s mare. He was seeing a 


great chestnut stallion running like the wind 
across turf, and he was seeing a chestnut mare 
drawing away from Rosamond. 
mare across the creek was Respite. 
The brothers were having tea when Rosa- 
mond whinnied down in the paddock. 


For the 


Bill 
stood up quickly. ‘You could put her in the 
stable,’ Jim said uneasily. 

‘I wouldn't shift her now,’ Bill growled. 
He looked at his brother and, seeing the ex- 
pression on his face, added: ‘She'll be all 
right down there.’ 

He went out, leaving Jim standing on the 
verandah staring down towards the creek. 
*Is she all right?’ Jim asked gruffly when 
Bill returned. 

*Yeah. Guess it won't be till morning.’ 

Jim looked away, reaching for a cigarette. 
*That mare of Carlyle’s must be gettin’ close.’ 

*She’s restless,’ Bill said. ‘You’d think 
they’d have someone keepin’ an eye on her.’ 

*Why should they? 
horses.’ 

Bill grunted and went into his room, closing 
the door behind him. He lay on the bed 
fully clothed, staring at the ceiling. When he 
did doze off, it was to sleep fitfully, with the 
restless movement and broken muttering of a 
man who dreams unpleasant dreams. 


ILL wakened with a start. It was dark in 
theroom, withthedeep darkness that comes 
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Carlyle’s got a lot of 


just before the dawn. He lay still, listening. 
There was no sound from his brother’s room. 
He slipped quietly off the bed and tiptoed to 
the door. Outside a night-bird was calling 
down by the creek, and the air was full of the 
chill of the approaching first light. Bill 
Hartley closed the door softly, and went down 
to the cultivation paddock. 

He climbed stiffly through the wire fence 
and stopped to peer through the darkness, 
trying to locate the mare. Farther down the 
fence a wire twanged sharply, and something 
rustled the dry thistles. As he listened the 
sound of movement lessened and was gone. 
Rosie shouldn’t be over there, he thought. 
He turned towards the creek, and there he 
heard the restless movement of a horse. The 
mare sensed his coming, and snorted. When 
he came up to her she was nuzzling a small 
unsteady shape, teetering on spindly legs 
beside her. She eyed Bill Hartley suspiciously, 
and moved protectingly still closer to the 
foal. 

‘It’s all right, old girl,’ he said soothingly. 
He put his hand in his pocket, and over on the 
other side of the creek a horse whinnied 
nervously. He could see the dim shape of a 
horse over there. Its head was turned side- 
ways, and, beside it, there was movement. 
Bill Hartley drew a deep breath and reached 
for Rosamond’s foal. 

The mare followed him to the fence, where 
he forced the foal through. Picking it up 
again, he stumbled down to the creek with 
it in his arms. The water-worn stones in the 
creek-bed were treacherous beneath his feet, 
and once he slipped and floundered to his 
knees. The heavy foal in his arms struggled, 
and the water splashed over him, shocking 
him with its chilly touch. The mare on the 
opposite bank whinnied again and came 
towards him. Down at the Carlyle house a 
dog barked uneasily, and was silent. ‘Steady, 
boy!’ Bill whispered urgently. ‘Steady 
there!’ 

He put the foal down, and it swayed un- 
steadily for a moment, before stumbling 
towards the mare. Respite sniffed at it in a 
puzzled manner, and behind Bill; on the 
opposite bank, his own mare snorted and 
commenced to trot along the fence. There 
was a lightening of the darkness in the east, 
and up on the hill a kookaburra began to 
laugh. ‘Laugh your fool head off!’ Bill 
Hartley growled breathlessly. ‘Ill laugh at 
Carlyle like that one day.’ 





Already Respite was licking the foal he had 
placed beside her. He reached quickly for 
the other foal, now hurrying on wobbly legs 
towards the mare. It was heavier than the 
first foal, and it struggled violently in his arms. 
He paused for a moment, listening, then he 
staggered back down the bank towards the 
creek. Rosamond was still patrolling the 
fence. He called to her soothingly, and 
laboured up out of the creek. 

The tidal mud of the bank was slippery 
beneath his feet, and smelled faintly of the 
sea and dead sea-life. He cursed the mud 
softly, knowing that his tracks would be deep 
and plain unless the tide rose in time. Wire 
pressed suddenly against his chest, and he 
leaned on the fence for a moment, quite 
exhausted. 

The foal arched its back and kicked. He 
tripped it and rolled it beneath the fence. He 
was back in his own paddock. It was done, 
and as yet there was no movement down at 
the Carlyle place! Rosamond was smelling 
this new foal suspiciously, and across the 
creek Bill could see Respite contentedly 


licking the foal he had left there. 


RESENTLY, when Bill’s breathing had 

eased to normal, he began to drive Rosa- 
mond and the foal slowly towards the stables 
behind the barn. The light was strengthening 
quickly now. He took a long look at the 
Carlyle place before leading the mare into 
the stable. There was not a sign of move- 
ment down there. 

He found a light rug, and threw it over 
Rosamond. ‘Better give you a drench, old 
girl,” he muttered. 

He went to the cupboard in the barn and 
got out the salts and the drench bottle. He 
took down the home-made drenching-gag 
from the hook and slipped the rawhide noose 
over Rosamond’s top lip. He shortened his 
grip on the stick, and reached for the bottle. 
Behind him his brother’s voice said quietly: 
‘Here, I’ll help you with that.’ 

Between them they forced the mare’s head 
up, and Bill poured the physic into the animal’s 
open mouth. When it was done, he looked 
at Jim. His brother was staring at the foal. 
‘Well, what do you think of him?’ Bill asked 
impatiently. 

Jim Hartley turned slowly, his face con- 
vulsed, and his incredulous eyes swept down 
to his brother’s trousers, still damp with the 


CHANGE ABOUT 


salt-water of the creek, and stained in patches 
with the black mud. 

*You’ve been across the creek,’ he said 
accusingly. ‘Oh, you fool! You goddam 
fool! You changed the foals.’ 

‘All right,’ Bill Hartley said, flushing. 
‘Suppose I did. I told you I was goin’ to 
clean Carlyle. He rang in a city handicap 
horse to beat Rosamond, didn’t he? If I’d 
had enough money to put Rosamond to Royal 
Eagle, and they’d taken her at the stud, I 
would have played this fair. But Rosie 
wasn’t good enough for them! So I’m gettin’ 
even with Carlyle the best way I can.’ 

Jim Hartley cursed and ran to the stable 
door. Across the creek two sleepy stable- 
hands were driving Respite and the foal 
towards the stable. It was now fully light, 
and in the east tints of the rising sun were 
crimsoning a few light clouds. As Bill joined 
his brother,. the foal across the creek broke 
into an unsteady trot. It was a golden chest- 
nut in colour, and behind it a creamy tail flew 
like a banner. 

One of the boys laughed. ‘Look at him 
run!’ he yelled to his mate. ‘He’s a Royal 
Eagle all right. This one’s going to be a 
champion.’ 

Bill Hartley wheeled viciously towards his 
brother. ‘It was you I heard climbin’ through 
the fence!’ he shouted reproachingly. ‘It was 
you I heard sneakin’ out of the cultivation 
paddock. You swapped the foals. And all 
I did was to get my own foal back again!’ 

‘How was I to know you’d turned foal- 
snatcher, you . . . you horse-thief?’ 

Both men turned quickly to look at the 
foal in the stall behind them. And suddenly 
Bill Hartley began to laugh. The foal standing 
beside the old mare was a tiny replica of his 
chestnut mother. And yet there was some- 
thing different, a fullness of the small, barrel 
chest, and something also in the carriage of 
the head that Rosamond herself had never 
had. 

*He’s sort of cute at that,’ Jim Hartley said 
grudgingly. 

*He’s Rosie’s all right. 
that.’ 

‘If he’s as good as Rosie was in her day, 
he won’t be so bad,’ Jim said slowly. 
“Remember .. .’ He pulled himself up 
abruptly. 

‘I wouldn’t back him against Respite’s 
colt, though,’ Bill said. ‘If you’d seen Royal 
Eagle run...’ 


No doubt about 
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“Yeah. I know,’ Jim interrupted. He 
moved towards the door. ‘But this colt’ll 
win races. You wait and see. Maybe we'll 
be glad we didn’t swap Carlyle.’ 

Bill replied: ‘Yeah!’ doubtfully, and 
followed his brother out the door. He looked 
down towards the cultivation paddocks. 
“We ought to do something about those 
fences,’ he said. 

“Yes,’ Jim agreed, ‘and we ought to be 
plantin’ corn soon.’ 


F course it’s ancient history now how 

the Hartley brothers’ colt, Golden Boy, 
won the Derby; and every Australian racing- 
fan can give you the list of the classic distance- 
races he won. He never ever met John 
Carlyle’s colt in a race, because Carlyle’s 
colt was a sprinter, and the Piedmont strain 
was a Staying strain, but when you consider 
that Golden Boy won thirty thousand in 
stakes alone, well, that didn’t really matter 
very much at all. 


Do’s and Don’ts of the Western Isles 





NEIL 


HE last fifty years have seen the disappear- 

ance throughout the Isles of many old 
customs and beliefs that once played an im- 
portant part in the ritual of island life, and it 
is all the more interesting, just on that 
account, to come across survivals of ancient 
belief which still defy the iconoclasm of 
modern times. 

When I was in Skye last year I met a crofter 
of unusual intelligence who informed me 
quite frankly that he believed in the evil eye; 
and it was no half-hearted belief. He was 
convinced, too, of the counteracting efficacy 
of certain old incantations which at one time 
were commonly intoned while water, purified 
by contact with certain coins, was sprinkled 
over the animal affected. He repeated part 
of such an incantation he had used himself, 
and showed me the coins he employed for 
quickening the water. ‘And what is more,’ 
he told me, ‘I have never known the remedy 
to fail.’ 

Judging by the many similar cases that 
have come under my personal observation, I 
should say that belief in the evil eye, although 
not always openly acknowledged, continues 
fairly prevalent throughout the Isles, and I 
should not be surprised if surreptitious homage 
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is still rendered to other nominally discarded 
superstitions. 

There are, of course, some forms of ancient 
belief, adherence to which is still freely pro- 
fessed by a large number of islesfolk—beliefs 
which, even to-day, have considerable reper- 
cussions upon the ritual of crofting life. 
Amongst these is, for example, the notion, 
still very widely held, that certain days of the 
week are more propitious than others for 
initiating undertakings of importance. 

On a Saturday in the autumn of last year, 
when the corn was nearing the ripening stage, 
I was interested to observe the virtual una- 
nimity with which crofters in the north of Skye 
suddenly decided to commence harvesting 
operations. As the crops were not all in the 
same stage of ripeness, and the coincidence did 
not appear to have any obvious connection 
with weather conditions, I asked my friend 
Angus what it all meant. ‘Some of them 
will not be cutting much to-day,’ he explained, 
‘but if the weather is good there will be a lot 
of cutting next week. We always commence 
on a Saturday, even if we only cut a sheaf or 
two.’ And the same practice, he informed 
me, applied to the ploughing in spring. But 
even this custom seems to be losing hold, for 





DO’S AND DON’TS OF THE WESTERN ISLES 


Donald, a neighbour of Angus, admitted that, 
for the first time in his life, he had started 
cutting on a Tuesday. ‘The weather was so 
uncertain,’ he said, ‘that I felt I must get on 
with my work ’"—but, he added reassuringly, 
*they’re telling me Tuesday also is a lucky 
day.’ 

As a matter of fact, it so happens that in 
certain districts of the Highlands Tuesday has 
been regarded from time immemorial as the 
most auspicious day for the commencement 
of harvesting operations, so that both Angus 
and Donald had the authority of tradition 
behind them. 


HERE was, however, more to it than 

merely choosing a lucky day, for it was 
considered unwise to begin ploughing or 
reaping or the cutting of peats until the moon 
was on the wane, although, on the other hand, 
the sowing of the seed must be done during 
the moon's increase. So the almanac as well 
as the calendar had to be consulted, at any 
rate so far as the operations of husbandry 
were concerned. The moon was indeed 
deemed to play an all-important part in 
shaping the course of events, and its phases 


were carefully studied before any vital work 
was undertaken. 

In the crescent stage the moon was said to 
communicate a ‘ growing quality to substances,’ 
that is why the sowing of the seed, the shearing 
of sheep, and the slaughtering of animals for 
food usually took place at the time of the new 


moon. Contrarily, a waning moon assisted 
the drying and ripening processes, and so 
the reaping of corn and the cutting of timber 
and of peat generally took place during this 
period. There is an old saying that, unless 
stacked during a waning moon, peat will give 
neither light nor heat but only ‘a power of 
smoke.’ 

Monday was definitely not a day for begin- 
ning or finishing any work of moment; but 
it was a fortunate day for travelling. The first 
Monday of the quarter was a favourite day 
for men and women of the evil eye carrying 
out their cantrips, and on that day there were 
people in the Isles who went so far as to keep 
their cattle indoors, letting them out for water 
only at nightfall, so that no evil eye might 
light upon them. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were generally re- 
garded as more or less favourable days, and 
Thursday, being St Columba’s day, was one 


of the luckiest days of all. It was the day 
for the marking of the lambs and for all im- 
portant work connected with sheep and cattle 
and with calanas, a comprehensive term cover- 
ing the whole process of wool-working from 
the raw material to the finished cloth. 
Alexander Carmichael, of Carmina Gadelica 
fame, tells us of a blacksmith in Benbecula who 
never opened his smithy on a Friday because 
he felt it was as little as he could do to honour 
the Master who was put to death on that day. 
And few of the islesfolk would have dreamt 
of beginning ploughing or reaping or the 
cutting of peats, or even of cutting hair, on 
this unluckiest of all days—a day when the 
very fairies were prohibited from leaving their 
dwellings, and when burials were actually 
banned in certain parts of the Highlands. 


AINT’S days, too, carried their own par- 

ticular inhibitions. There was St Brendan’s 
Day, for example, when no one would dare 
put horse to plough, unless he happened to 
be a Domhnall-dubh and thought himself 
clever enough to evade the watchful eye of 
St Brendan. 

Domhnall had his own ideas of Saint’s days, 
and when, in defiance of tradition, he yoked 
his horses to the plough on a day that was 
sacred to St Brendan he chose for the scene 
of his operations a small strip of land lying 
concealed amongst the hollows of the foot- 
hills, where he was sure the eye of Brendan 
would never find him. No sooner, however, 
had he urged his horses forward than a magic 
mist, ‘like the shroud of Death itself,’ en- 
veloped him, hiding the very horses in front 
of him. When, in answer to his supplications, 
Brendan at last cleared away the mist, Domh- 
nall found that instead of his two fine horses 
there were two diminutive asses in the furrows 
before him, and that instead of his plough he 
had only his wife's distaff in his hand, while 
he himself had shrunk to the size of a dwarf. 
There and then, like the astute man he was, 
Domhnall made his peace with Brendan and 
became himself once again, although perhaps 
a little humbler and wiser than before. 

To leave the Isles for a moment, it is the 
case that up till about eighty years ago there 
were millers in the neighbourhood of Killin, 
Perthshire, who would not grind corn on St 
Fillan’s Day, and, even when the clan feuds 
were at their worst, Saint’s days throughout 
the Highlands were recognised as times of 
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truce, the breaking of which was regarded by 
the Church as sacrilege. 

How far the lives of the islesfolk to-day are 
affected by the ghosts of ancient belief it is 
difficult to say, but the extent of the impinge- 
ment is perhaps greater than is usually 
imagined. One evening as we were setting 
out for the fishing, I suggested to my friend 
Iain that it would be a fine change to try our 
luck round by Camus Beag instead of going 
down by Score as we mostly did. Iain was 
quite agreeable. We did ultimately arrive at 
Camus Beag, but only by a roundabout way, 
and when we came back to the pier—with a 
good catch, too—and I said to Iain: ‘I know 
why you didn’t go straight to Camus Beag; 
it would have meant a left-hand turning, and 
you would never dream of doing that,” he just 
smiled and admitted my inferences were right. 

There are few beliefs treated with greater 
respect by the fishermen of the Isles than the 
ancient custom of sunwise turning of the 
boats. And in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Gaelic word for south, deas, 
is the same as for right hand; and the word 
for north, tuath, the same as for left hand. 
This looks like an echo of a remote time when 
our sun-worshipping ancestors, facing the 
morning sun, naturally associated north and 


south with left and right, iar, meaning ‘ back- 
ward,’ following quite logically into position 
as the Gaelic ‘west.’ 

Sunwise turning, however, was not con- 
fined to the fishermen and their boats, for 
even to-day the custom is still ingrained in 


many of the landsman’s habits. When we 
waltz, we go sunwise round the room; the 
wine-bottle and the whisky noggin circulate 
sunwise round the table; the housewife stirs 
her pots sunwise; and the sailor coils his 
ropes in the same direction. A man living 
on the little island of Fladda Chuain off the 
west coast of Skye used to say that when the 
puffins arrived in the spring they would circuit 
the island three times sunwise before landing, 
and that they repeated the same ritual before 
departing in the autumn. 


AMUEL JOHNSON observed that the 

natives of Skye held pork in abhorrence 
and Sir Walter Scott has recorded that a 
generation before his own time Lowlanders 
disliked swine’s flesh ‘as much as the High- 
landers do at present.’ There are still thou- 
sands of people in the Highlands who have a 
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decided prejudice against the eating of pork. 
The taboo, which is very old, is not of Celtic 
origin, for the Continental Celts were great 
pig-rearers. Neither can it be. assigned a 
Biblical origin, for it is almost entirely absent 
in England and Ireland. According to Donald 
A. Mackenzie, who wrote authoritatively on 
the subject, the prejudice against pork in 
Scotland ‘must be regarded as non-Celtic 
and pre-Celtic, and non-Teutonic and pre- 
Teutonic,’ with roots going back to ancient 
Egypt. 

Cesar mentions that there were certain 
people in Britain who were forbidden to eat 
the hare, the cock, or the goose, and he refers 
to the matter as if it were really worth chronic- 
ling. In the Hebrides at one time the goose 
was looked upon as too sacred to be eaten. 
The hare, the cock, and the goose, together 
with the pig and other animals, were no doubt 
tribal totems, and would not, therefore, be 
eaten as food by members of the tribes accept- 
ing them as totems. The custom is still 
observed among savage races to-day. 

Cuchullin, one of the legendary heroes of 
the Gaelic pantheon, whose name means 
‘hound of Culann,’ was forbidden to eat the 
flesh of the dog, and he came by his death 
through transgressing the stipulation. Ossian, 
the name of the great Gaelic bard, means 
‘little deer,” and amongst the early tribes 
of Scotland we come across names like ‘ boar- 
folk,’ ‘cat-folk,’ ‘sheep-folk,’ ‘raven-folk,’ and 
so on, all indicating the existence at one period 
of primitive totem cults. Their ghosts are 
with us still. 

Dr Johnson remarks that during his sojourn 
in the Western Isles eel was never set before 
him, because it was looked upon as unwhole- 
some and regarded in the same way as pork. 
If he visited some of the islands to-day he 
would find, however, that the eel was con- 
sidered a real delicacy. 

Martin Martin, writing in the early 18th 
century, tells us that while at sea the fishermen 
never called certain of the islands by their 
proper names. Canna, for example, was 
always referred to as *‘Tarsuinn’ (‘oblique’); 
Eigg as ‘Eilean nam Ban Mora’ (‘the Island 
of the Big Women’); and it was absolutely 
unlawful to call St Kilda by its own name— 
it was ‘the high country.’ 

The surprising thing is not that the old 
taboos are disappearing, but that so many 
do’s and don'ts still find adherents in this 
age of modern scepticism. 





The Edwardian Literary Landscape 
I1I.—The Chesterbelloc 





R. H. 


ATELY, this word appeared in an obituary 
of G. B. Shaw. I wonder to how many 
readers it conveyed any meaning? 

Of the brilliant circle of rising literary 
reputations with which forty-five years ago 
Edward Garnett was surrounded, not many 
descended into the arena, the wordy-fistic ring 
which such papers as Orage’s New Age 
afforded for the combat of religio-politico- 
social ideas. One could not imagine Barrie or 
Bennett (whose names were already made), 
still less the aloof, utterly English Galsworthy, 
becoming what was called protagonists of 
various ‘Faiths,’ secular or holy. And even 
still less Gilbert Murray, who had just un- 
veiled for the semi-educated Greece’s Golden 
Age, or the Blue Horizon Group, Conrad, 
Hudson, Cunninghame Graham, Nevinson, 
who ranged the ocean and the pampas. 

But there were four who fell into two noisily 
opposing couples—Shaw and Wells versus 
Belloc and Chesterton. These donned the 
armour of certain fixed principles, and, armed 
with the verbal cudgels drawn from inex- 
haustible vocabularies, set about each other 
in more than Homeric contest. If that were 
all, the dusty newspaper droppings of for- 
gotten argy-bargy, I should not trouble to 
explain what the Chesterbelloc was. Indeed, 
who would have remembered and quoted the 
epithet? There are, however, two qualities 
that redeem that controversy. One was that 
the combatants sincerely respected and more 
than liked each other. Shaw lamented the 
waste of Belloc’s supreme abilities in what he 
(G.B.S.) regarded as archaism. Chesterton 


MOTTRAM 


wrote a biography of Shaw only marred by 
too much affection. Wells wrote a fifty-page 
pamphlet in the Forum Series, Mr Belloc™ 
objects to ‘The Outline of History,’ in which 
the shrill piccolo of his convictions is as ear- 
splitting as it was in 1926. Max Beerbohm 
and David Low seized their pencils and fixed 
the expressions of the contestants for ever, 
showing that only the comic is true (one can- 
not be funny about what is false). 

The other quality of the mock-battle was 
that it was mock, utterly harmless, clean from 
the sadistic murderousness of the nineteen- 
fifties. The tragedy is ours, as we gaze for- 
lornly across the cemeteries and bomb-craters 
of our day, and see how the philanthropic 
benevolence of Shaw, the transfigured idealism 
of Wells, have given place to iron-curtain 
paranoia; or how the reverent clericalism of 
Chesterton and Belloc has been rewarded with 
the Italy, Spain, and Poland we see before us. 


7 was not so in the days when Shaw, 
spouting from some platform that his 
interest in the subject was ‘economic,’ would 
be asked by Chesterton ‘for what “oikon” is 
Mr Shaw “gnomic.”’ Gr when Belloc, having 
laid low every opponent in a debate, remarked 
plaintively: ‘Even now I can see some heads 
shaking.’ Wells found, ‘If the historian makes 
mistakes, nothing happens. If the scientist 
makes them, he blows himself to bits or stains 
himself purple for life.’ And once more 
Shaw, clamouring for ‘Superior Brains,’ and 
talking to ‘Intelligent Women’ as if they were 
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primitive savages or morons. For had there 
been any real ruthlessness, the whole exchange 
of custard-pie epigram for flour-bag syllogism 
would have faltered. There was one reply 
that was never made to Shaw, and at this 
moment, when we are still mourning the loss 
of that lovable and remarkable figure, no one 
makes it. No one ever replied to his cheer- 
fully-sarcastic guidance towards putting the 
world right: ‘Very well, if you are so sure you 
know what is wrong, start a bank, produce a 
budget, constrain the nations to adopt open 
diplomacy, and abolish armies!’ 

The reply was never made, because it was 
obviously spoiling the game that everyone 
enjoyed. No one would bank at a Shavian 
bank, or pay taxes to support a Shavian 
budget. We go on using the far from perfect 
institutions we have so painfully evolved. 
Wells, as we know, came to the end of his 
tether, just like all the others, less talented than 
he, who had striven so hard to make human 
nature run smoothly to the desirable goal. 
Even more pathetic perhaps was the plight of 
the opposite team. If one only could make 
permanent the little old world of hard-working 
southern European peasants, obedient to 
priest and overlord, saying their prayers, 
cultivating their fields, playing their innocent 
games like the figures in some tiny enamelled 
embellishments of an antique manuscript, 
written and illumined by people who thought 
that the sun went round the earth, and knew 


less about their own bodies than old Hippo- 
crates! 

The thing is to know where, exactly, to take 
human creatures up by the roots, and make 
them into something they never have been 
yet, and may not ever be, or equally into some- 
thing they used to be in a.p. 1200—if they 
ever were (I wonder). For that is what the 
great Chesterbelloc controversy did. There 
was one thing that both sides were agreed 
about. If... went so, then... would follow. 
Shaw and Wells said it wouldn’t, and that 
the contestants on the other side were the two 
parts of a pantomimic donkey, which they 
christened the ‘Chesterbelloc.’ Belloc and 
Chesterton never quite equalled that epithet. 
How one wishes they had! Could they not 
have responded with ‘Shaw-teasian Wells,” or 
something of the same calibre? But does it 
matter? They had all the fun in the world, the 
old happy world of that Edwardian day. 

No use sighing. We do know now, if we 
know anything, that Being is Process, that 
slapstick wins no battles and that the huge 
world is becoming a very small place. It 
seems more than forty years ago that such 
men would engage in such a game, with such 
portentous seriousness. It may well be that 
we shall live through this phase of crisis to 
some other in which we can once again enjoy 
that pantomimic battlefield in which the 
Chesterbelloc was buffeted by such friendly 
buffoons. 


a 


There Is Always the Valley 


There is always the valley 

And its enamel meadows, 

And the land which shines like lacquer 
In the soft sun’s glow. 

There thought will find a haven 

In the apple-scented evening 

When the nomads from the uplands 
Through the shadows gravely go. 


There the morning greets the world 
Beyond the pinpricks of desire, 
And opal stains the cottages 

That crouch upon the hills. 

And there are kindly faces which 
Dissolve the day’s perplexity, 

Or weariness in wrinkled eyes, 
And man-created ills. 


There is always the valley, 

Ripe with its loving soil 

And all its seasons’ amplitude, 

The bright day's wax and wane. 

Dwell there and let the hours go by, 
Leaf-light in their passing touch, 
Smooth-browed as doves upon the wing 
And gentle summer rain. 


C. R. MANDY. 





The Gamble 


EDWARD 


HE General leaned back in his chair and 

looked around the group of officers seated 
at the conference-table. His eyes were tired, 
and his deeply-tanned face was lined and 
careworn. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘we now 
seem to be held up by the hard and unpleasant 
fact that the howitzer battery on Mount 
Poéros is a mobile battery. What the enemy 
has placed there onte, he can place there again, 
so that even if, despite the difficult contours 
of the hill, we succeed in destroying those 
guns by counter-battery fire or by air bombing 
we shall only gain a temporary respite. I 
must remind you once more that those 
howitzers dominate the only road which can 
carry the volume of traffic required by our 
coming offensive. Unless we can find a 
means of neutralising those guns permanently 
any advance in this sector will be a most 
costly proceeding.’ 

There was a prolonged silence. The clock 
on the wall ticked on steadily . . . remorse- 
lessly, it seemed to most of the men seated 
round the table. 

*You will excuse me, please.’ It was 
Captain Zetzkovitch, of the reorganising 
Serbian Army, who spoke for the first time. 
‘During the retreat from my country I came 
this way, I came by the shoulder of Mount 
Poéros, and this thing I know. The road 
crossing the shoulder of Mount Poédros has 
on one hand a deep ravine: on the other, the 
cliff rises straight up—so, and in places it over- 
hangs the road. If aman could cut that road, 
with dynamite, the enemy would have no more 
ammunition and no more guns. Only, the 
road must be aut on both sides of the track 
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leading to the plateau on which the enemy has 
his guns, for he can supply them either way.’ 

The General eyed Zetzkovitch keenly, and 
with a new interest. ‘And how many men 
would be needed,’ he asked, ‘to carry the 
necessary explosives?’ 

“With three others, besides myself,’ replied 

the Serb, ‘I could block the road in two places, 
My own General, I am sure he would let me 
go.” 
‘A great gamble,’ said the General slowly, 
‘But then all war is a gamble.’ He paused, 
and glanced at the big wall-map behind him, 
Then, his mind made up, he turned back to 
the conference-table again. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
announced, ‘we will adjourn this meeting 
until the same time to-morrow. I would like 
meanwhile to discuss with Military Intelligence 
the possibility of passing four men through 
the enemy’s lines.’ 

The conference broke up. Commander 
Adam Grenville, the Naval Liaison Officer, 
lit a cigarette and strolled over to study the 
wall-map. He stared at it for some time, lost 
in meditation. He had thought that this con- 
ference had been quite outside the scope of the 
Navy, but now he was not so sure. 

Crossing towards the door was Captain 
Zetzkovitch, and Adam walked over to meet 
him. They had known one another for some 
time, and were on friendly terms. ‘Tell me, 
Zeds,’ said Adam quietly, ‘supposing we took 
you by sea to the Adriatic and landed you 
somewhere on the Albanian coast, or perhaps 
further up, do you think you could work 
across country and reach Mount PoGéros from 
behind the German lines?’ 
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Zetzkovitch looked at Adam steadily for 
some moments. ‘Yes,’ he said at length, ‘I 
think I could. It would take time, and much 
would, of course, depend on where I landed. 
But when I reached Serbia I would find many 
friends—if they are still alive. In any case, all 


the people of my country would help me.’ 
‘Then let us go back to my office,’ said 

‘If we can make a good plan we will 

I hope he will let me come 


Adam. 
see the Admiral. 
with you.’ 


HE turn of the century had seen Torpedo 

Boat No. 62 at work, and it was only the 

coming of war in 1914 that saved her from the 
shipbreakers. 

No one now remarked her departure as she 
threaded her way amongst the crowded ship- 
ping in the harbour, through the gate in the 
protective nets, and out into the placid blue 
Aegean. She and her two sisters were con- 
Stantly going in and out for local patrols, and 
from time to time further afield for hunting 
U-Boats, or carrying important despatches 
and mails. 

In hot, calm weather she slipped southwards 
between the beautiful and historic islands of 
the Grecian Archipelago, rounded the three 
bold headlands of which one is Cape Matapan, 
and shaped course back to the northward 
again. And then one warm, still evening at 
dusk she was steaming quietly through the 
smooth waters of the lower Adriatic. 

No land was in sight on either hand, and a 
film of heat-haze covered the horizon. To 
the westward the warm colours left behind as 
a farewell gift by the sunset still lingered in the 
sky, and a young crescent moon was sinking 
down to rest. To the eastward where the 
colour had gone, and the sea lay like a sheet of 
polished steel, night was climbing to cast her 
cloak around the little ship, and the first 
stars were shining. 

Full darkness came, and with it No. 62 
altered course to starboard, and at reduced 
speed stood in towards the invisible coast to 
the north-eastward. She moved on like a 
small black ghost. The glossy water parted 
by her sharp stem broke oilily on either hand, 
and the muffled throb of her throttled-back 
engines sounded through the screened venti- 
lators in her engine-room casing; but other- 
wise she was silent, and very much alert. 

Adam Grenville, now strangely clad in 
Dalmatian peasant’s dress, stood beside the 
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young captain of No. 62 on the tiny circular 
platform that served not only as a bridge, 
but also as station for the forward 6-pounder 
gun. The night seemed so serene and peaceful, 
thought Adam, and so much in contrast with 
the work which he knew lay before him. 

The stars slowly wheeled up overhead, and 
a darkening of the horizon to the north- 
eastward gradually formed and took shape, 
the shape of the mainland hills, lifted high 
above the rim of the sea, outlined in deepest 
black against the sky. 

Those hills made it much more difficult, 
thought the captain of No. 62. There was no 
distinguishing feature to tell him, at night, 
just where he was: and against such a back- 
ground the islands between which he was due 
to pass might not show up until he had 
nearly reached them. He reduced speed still 
further, and No. 62 glided on with scarcely a 
sound, scarcely a tremor. 

A low, dark smudge appeared on the sea 
ahead. Could it be smoke, thought the 
captain? No, it was becoming too clearly 
defined. It was the island which lay to the 
northward of the channel for which he was 
steering. He brought No. 62’s bows round to 
starboard, and the dark shape of the island 
slid slowly past perhaps a mile distant, gaining 
shape and substance as it opened out from the 
shadow of the mountains. 

By degrees No. 62 swung back to her old 
north-easterly course, and then, quite suddenly 
it seemed, she was gliding through the centre 
of the channel, the islands upon either hand 
now showing up black and clear-cut against 
the starlit sky, whilst the frowning mass of the 
mainland hills reared up near ahead of her. 

The captain of No. 62 knew that the enemy 
could not possibly keep a close guard upon all 
of the long, rugged Dalmatian coastline, with 
its many off-lying islands. But, none the less, 
it was with a queer tingling sensation that he 
realised that here, close upon either hand, lay 
enemy country, and that hostile eyes might 
even now be peering at his little ship—perhaps 
from that big square tower on the island to the 
northward. No sound, however, broke the 
stillness of the night, and with a detached 
feeling of unreality he again swung his ship to 
port, into the landlocked channel between the 
islands and the mainland. 

No. 62 drew quietly up to a headland, until 
a bay lay opened beyond, and there her 
captain put the engines astern. The vessel 
quivered, and her bows paid off to starboard, 





as her single propeller was reversed and bit 
into the water, checking her way. 

Down on deck the hands were already busy 
about the dinghy, and soon she was floating 
easily alongside, tended by strong arms, 
whilst four strangely-dressed peasants, all 
heavily laden, climbed over the ship’s rail and 
gingerly stepped in. 

‘Do not forget,’ whispered Captain 
Zetzkovitch, as he settled himself next to 
Adam Grenville at the tiller, ‘keep close 
behind me. If we get separated, make 
for the house of my friends. There we will 
stay to-night, and to-morrow, when we awake, 
my friends will tell us how things are in my 
country, and we will know how to proceed.’ 

With muffled oars the little boat stole 
silently out from the shadow of the ship's side 
and, looking from the bridge like a black 
water-beetle, moved away towards the shore, 
and was swallowed up by the night. 

To the young captain of No. 62 there now 
began the most trying time of all, this half- 
hour, perhaps it would be three-quarters of an 
hour, before he could expect his dinghy to 
return. 

No. 62 lay small and black and absolutely 
motionless on the dark, polished water, but, 


small and low-lying as she was, the captain 
thought how terribly conspicuous she must be 
to any inquisitive eye on shore which might 


turn her way. On board all was deathly 
quiet, and ears were strained for any sound, 
and chiefly for the expected rifle-fire, from 
shore. 

It was odd, reflected the captain, that so 
short a time ago he was thinking how difficult 
it would be for the enemy to guard the whole 
of this long coastline. Now that his boat was 
away, and there was nothing for him to do but 
control his impatience and wait calmly, it 
seemed impossible that the little party should 
ever land unseen. 

But no sound came from the sea, or from 
the frowning hills, and slowly the leaden 
minutes ticked by in silence. Then at last there 
came the faint rustle of parted water and the 
sound of oars, and the black mass of the 
dinghy showed again, sliding in towards the 
ship, and alongside. 


HERE was bright starlight again, and keen 
mountain-air, as four dark figures crept 
stealthily up the rough hill-road. These four 
had travelled far in the fourteen arduous days 
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and nights since they had landed from No. 
62’s dinghy, and now they were near the end 
of their journey. 

Captain Zetzkovitch in the lead was taking 
no chances. A road so important as this one 
must, he felt sure, be patrolled, or at least 
be guarded by sentries; and he moved where 
he could in the shadow of great boulders, and 
pressed close up to the steep hillside by his 
right hand. 

He remembered this well. They were just 
coming to the bend in the road, and the place 
where for a whole long day he and half a 
company of weary but dauntless men had 
fought a desperate rearguard action. Once 
past that point, the cliffs closed in upon the 
road, and reared up steep and towering. They 
had not now much further to go. 

Another bend in the road, and Zetzkovitch 
stopped and lay motionless, and the Sapper 
following him saw a warning hand raised 
against the starlit sky. 

With infinite caution, the Sapper crept up to 
the bend. Of Zetzkovitch there was no sign. 
But perhaps forty paces ahead, alert and 
facing down the road towards them, stood a 
German sentry. He had a good background 
against the cliff, and except for the bright star- 
light they might well have blundered into 
him. There was a glint of steel from his 
bayonet. Possibly that was what the Serb had 
first seen. 

Then a swift black shadow detached itself 
from the cliff, a knife flashed in the starlight, 
and there came a choking sob as the two 
figures sank to the ground. The Sapper 
sprang forward to help, his two friends behind 
him, as Zetzkovitch scrambled to his feet and 
dragged, the body of the sentry into a cleft in 
the rock. 

Again the four men crept forward, with 
more urgency now, and at length, where the 
soaring cliff overhung the road, there came 
again the warning hand. ‘This is the place,’ 
whispered Zetzkovitch. ‘At least, it is the 
first place, where we agreed Major Bryant and 
Commander Grenville should work. I go on 
now with Captain Whiting to prepare the 
second place. I will be ready in an hour’s 
time, probably a little longer if there are more 
sentries.’ The two figures melted away into 
the darkness. 

‘Just here,” whispered Bryant, who had 
been exploring the face of the cliff. ‘It is 
perfect. It is simply made for demolition.’ 
Swiftly the two men placed the explosive 
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charges and, unrolling the electric firing-leads, 
crept back along the road and lay down, 
pressed close against the cliff, to wait. 

Now for the first time Adam had oppor- 
tunity to study the countryside. It was 
indeed a perfect road to block. A fall of cliff 
just here would carry the road, and all hopes of 
renewing the road, crashing down a thousand 
feet into the ravine below, where in the quiet 
of the night he could hear the waters of the low 
river gurgling and splashing over the stones. 
He felt glad of the long firing-leads. 

He wondered how Zetzkovitch and Whiting 
were faring. Together the four men had 
undergone so much in the last two weeks, 
knowing danger, hunger, and infinite fatigue; 
and now that they were so near to success the 
last minutes of waiting seemed very, very 
trying. He prayed that the charges they had 
brought would be sufficiently powerful. 

He glanced at the luminous hands of his 
watch. Time was passing more quickly than 
he thought. Forty minutes had already gone 
by, and now at any moment they might hear 
the rumble of that distant explosion which 
was to be the signal for Bryant to press down 
their own firing-key. Both sections of the 
road must be blocked, and to avoid raising 
the alarm, with the consequent risk of partial 


failure, both charges must be fired at the same 
instant. 
‘Adam,’ whispered Bryant, ‘I don’t think it 


is necessary for us both to stay here. Will you 
go back down the road and give me warning 
on anyone coming?’ 

‘If anyone is coming, we shall hear them,’ 
said Adam. ‘They won't have cause to creep 
up the road as we did.’ 

*No, I suppose you are right. But still, it 
only takes one of us to press this firing-key, 
and that is my job.’ 

*What is it that’s on your mind?’ asked 
Adam curiously. 

‘Simply this.’ Bryant spoke slowly now, 
and choosing his words. ‘I said just now that 
this mountainside was perfect for demolition. 
I was wrong. It is too perfect. We shall 
block the road without a doubt. But if that 
charge does what I think it will do, God knows 
how much of this cliff will start moving. I 
think it will take us with it. And I see no 
reason for it to take more than one.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Adam quietly. ‘I'd 
wondered about that myself. But, of course, I 
haven't your experience. Anyway, I stay.’ 

*As you will,’ said Bryant. ‘For myself, of 
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course, I am glad you are with me. But it 
seems a pity.’ 

Nearly an hour had gone by now. Surely, 
thought Adam, this waiting could not last 
much longer. And then to the straining ears 
of the two men there came a sound, faint at 
first, but growing steadily as the minutes went 
by—the slow clip-clop of hoofs on the rough 
road, and the clatter of loose stones as they 
were dislodged and spurned under foot. 

‘A mule train,’ breathed Bryant, ‘and com- 
ing the way we have come. If the animals 
take fright when they scent us I shall have to 
fire. But let us lie still and hope.’ 

The enemy were very near now. Adam 
could even hear the muttered curses of the 
muleteers, and the laboured breathing of man 
and beast as they strained up the steep, rough 
road. Then the leading mule was in sight, 
rounding the bend, almost on top of them. 

Adam felt his heart thumping painfully 
as he pressed closer against the cliff, and a 
queer empty feeling inside. Now the leading 
mule was past him, so close that he could have 
stretched out his arm and touched the hocks, 
and a spatter of rough gravel struck him in 
the face. Another mule passed, and another, 
and another; and the two men waited and 
prayed. 

Then from further up the road came the 
rumble of a heavy explosion: Zetzkovitch and 
Whiting had done their work: and with a 
deep thankfulness in his heart Bryant pressed 
down the firing-key. The road upon which 
they lay shuddered. The night was rent by 
a shattering roar and a bright flash of flame, 
and then by the deeper roar and rumble of 
falling rock, which seemed to fill all the world 
and blot out time and thought. 

Above it all Adam suddenly heard the shrill 
and terrified scream of the mule alongside 
him, as the animal reared up and struck out 
at the man at its head. The man went down, 
and together man and beast vanished over 
the edge into the ravine. Adam saw more 
frenzied beasts, and wildly struggling men, but 
as the roar of the avalanche grew, all other 
sounds were cut off, and it was now a dumb 
drama which was desperately fought so close 
to his head. 

Again the road shuddered, and then Adam 
knew it was the end, that the whole face of the 
mountain was moving—and he thanked God 
for work well done, as the rocks slipped away 
from beneath him and the unleashed might of 
the cliffs brought swift oblivion. 
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HERE comes a time in the life of most 
men when a good binocular is a prime 
necessity. The convenient advantages of a 
‘good glass’ are obvious. Shooting, stalking, 
sailing, racegoing, and birdwatching are some 
of the many outdoor activities in which 
binoculars may add greatly to success, always 
provided that the instrument is readily avail- 
able, in good condition, and equal for the 
job for which it is required. The significance 
of this is, simply, that the recipient of a pair 
of binoculars should know something about 
the subject before saddling himself with what 
should be a lifelong asset, but what may well 
be a dead loss. 

As is the case with guns, rods, horses, 
wives, and other male impedimenta, the best 
is likely to be the cheapest in the long run. 
Gone are the legendary days when slightly 
imperfect glasses of the finest Continental 
make could be had for a mere song from 
coloured gentlemen on the quay at Marseilles 
or Port Said. Such dubious transactions 
were rarely worth while. As often as not, the 
instruments were fakes. The moral here is 
that advice and value are best obtained from 
people who have some reputation to lose. 
If you fall heir to a fine instrument, or if a 
sporting uncle makes you a gift of a binocular 
bearing one of half-a-dozen famous names, 
well and good. Otherwise, it is necessary to 
devote considerable thought to the matter. 

First of all, make sure in your mind what 
you really need the glasses for: for what 
purposes will they most frequently be used? 
Will you be best suited by a good all-round 
binocular, or would you prefer one with a 
bias towards some special activity? This is 
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most important. It is not merely a question 
of buying a glass with good magnification. 
All binoculars consist of certain compromises 
between conflicting virtues, and the type of 
compromise is determined by the binocular’s 
principal function. 

Starting with essentials, it should be clearly 
understood that opera-glasses, telescopes, and 
the old-fashioned ‘straight-through’ Galilean 
binoculars are not required. None of these 
articles has the speed, efficiency, and handy 
robustness in use for the many purposes for 
which binoculars are nowadays employed. 
The modern double-glass should be handy, 
compact, rigid, and ever-ready. That means 
that it consists of short metal cylinders con- 
taining compound lenses operating through 
prisms, and that it can be quickly and easily 
adjusted. 

The main function of binoculars is to 
magnify distant objects so that they appear 
to be much closer than they actually are, of, 
in other words, to permit of a more detailed 
scrutiny of the object or scene than could be 
had by relying on the naked eyes. By focusing 
on a distant object, the observer also has the 
advantage of isolating that object from other 
parts of the general view which might distract 
his attention. This enables him to concentrate. 


E sure that you understand the ABC of 

classification as applied to binoculars. 
Every glass has a distinguishing description, 
such as 6 X 24, or 10 x 42. If a glass is 
described as 10 x 42, that means that it will 
magnify an object ten times, and that the 
effective diameter of the objectives, the large 
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lenses remote from the eyepieces, is forty-two 
millimetres. The greater the magnification, 
the larger the object appears; the larger the 
objectives, the more light enters the instru- 
ment and the brighter the image that is seen. 
Because magnification and objective diameter 
are so important, this is the simple and useful 
means of classifying all binoculars. Note the 
compromise which arises even at this early 
stage of analysis. Strong magnification would 
be fairly useless without good illumination: 
the finest illumination cannot necessarily be 
better than that provided by the naked eye, 
so good magnification is also essential. The 
extent to which either of these desired effects 
can be incorporated is modified by the neces- 
sity of providing, at the same time, the other 
Virtue. 

At this point it might be thought that what 
is required is the maximum magnification 
consistent with reasonable illumination. Alas, 
the matter is not quite so simple as that. Train 
a very high-powered telescope on a dun patch 
on a bracken-covered hill half-a-mile away 
and you will probably be rewarded with a 
close-up of a waving frond of bracken. Ah, 
but which frond, and where is the dun patch? 
Your magnification is too great, and the 
telescope will have to be most carefully aimed 
to find the dun patch. You want to see the 
Object aimed at in relation to objects near it. 
A millimetre of deviation of your instrument 
may mean that you are a hundred yards or 
more out when the line of sight is continued 
to any fair range. What you require is known 
as ‘a good field of view,’ so that you can 
quickly pick up the main object amid its 
surroundings. This is the next compromise 
which is going to be built into your ideal 
binocular. 

Remember, also, that there is a definite 
practical limit to high magnification. A point 
comes when you will be unable to hold a 
glass of high magnification steady enough for 
accurate observation. This is due to the 
normal tremor of any hand-held glass, which, 
in turn, is due to pulse, breathing, or jitters. 
Binoculars beyond a certain strength of 
magnification have to be supported on a 
tripod or other special mounting of some 
kind. 

Six, seven, or eight diameters are usual 
degrees of magnification commonly found in 
good binoculars. If you want something 
extra, ten diameters should provide it, but 
you will be exceptional if you can effectively 
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use a magnification of twelve or more dia- 
meters in a glass unsupported except by hand. 
You will find in use objectives from twenty 
to fifty millimetres. As a rule, the illumina- 
tion provided by twenty or fewer millimetres 
would mean that the glass was to be used in 
strong tropical sunlight and conditions of 
minimum humidity. On the other hand, for 
marine use, or where there is a likelihood of 
fog, dusk, or rain reducing the conditions of 
light, forty or fifty millimetres would be 
required. 


NCE again, carefully consider what 

purpose the glass is most often to serve. 
You may want it for use on the verandah of 
the yacht-club overlooking a river estuary. 
This glass presumably would be used for long 
distances, and sometimes in conditions of 
poor light. Yet good detail would be 
required for flags, signals, and so on. A glass 
of 10 x 50 might suit, and it could have a 
field of view of seven degrees—that is, 121 
yards at 1000 yards. The size and weight of 
such a glass, however, would not be suitable 
for the tourist or the birdwatcher perhaps. 
A lightweight glass of 6 x 24 might fill the 
tourist’s needs, while a binocular 10 x 42 
might give the birdwatcher the fine detail he 
desires, and, yet, at twenty-seven ounces be 
neither too heavy nor too bulky for convenient 
carrying. The racing-man and the aircraft- 
spotter might prefer an extra-wide-angle 
binocular 8x30, expressly designed for 
following rapidly-moving objects. 

There are quite a number of other specialist 
requirements which are catered for in the 
range of binoculars supplied by really good 
makers, so that it is well worth while making 
quite sure exactly what it is that you need 
before you go to make a purchase. 

There may be a central milled screw for 
focusing, or one or both eyepieces may be 
separately adjustable. There may be tiny 
sunshades over the objectives, and the lenses 
may be specially treated with fluorides, or 
bloomed, to ensure the maximum illumina- 
tion, but these are refinements which the 
assistant in any reliable shop will be able to 
explain to you. 

You can help the shop-assistant by explain- 
ing clearly what you require. If you just 
want to make sure that the girl next door is 
doing her morning exercises correctly, tell 
him that you want fine detail and average 





illumination at medium range. For more 
serious birdwatching, good illumination with 
high magnification, combined with lightness 
and portability, might be needed. At all 
events, pay a good price. Not only will you 
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get value, but you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a first-class binocular is 
sometimes accepted even by hard-headed 
bookmakers as security for an advance to 
take stranded racegoers home. 


Shillibeer 
The Rise and Progress of the London Omnibus 
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IONEERS have a proverbially hard road 

to travel, and George Shillibeer was no 
exception. A coachbuilder by trade, he was 
the man who gave London its first omnibus. 
The idea of a vehicle catering for all was hardly 
new in 1829, for the prototype of the omnibus 
had appeared on the streets of Paris in the 
17th century. Indeed, Shillibeer had been 
employed in fitting out the buses reintroduted 
to Parisians after the lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies; he merely copied the idea for the 
benefit of Londoners and his own business. 

*G. Shillibeer,’ ran his original announce- 
ment, under the heading of ‘OMNIBUS,’ 
‘induced by the universal admiration the 
above vehicle called forth at Paris, has com- 
menced running one on the Paris mode from 
Paddington to the Bank, fare one shilling.’ 
He added: ‘A person of great respectability 
attends this vehicle as conductor.’ This 
person, appropriately enough, was a French- 
man, who added good looks to his respect- 
ability and proved very popular with the 
damsels travelling under his charge. 

The Shillibeer bus, gaudily painted in green 
and yellow, could hold twenty-two passengers 
at a pinch, although sixteen (eight a side) 
allowed for reasonable comfort on its length- 
wise seats. Passengers faced in two rows, 
with a narrow gangway connecting with steps 
at the rear. Their fares were collected before 
the bus started off, the conductor only having 
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to shut the passengers in and then signal the 
driver by whistle. Newspapers and periodicals 
were provided to while away the time, since 
little diversion was obtained by trying to peer 
out of the poky windows; but so many pas- 
sengers thought the reading matter was in- 
cluded in the fare that it was very soon with- 
drawn. 

Ventilation was not a strong point of this 
pioneer effort, and the atmosphere at the end 
of a summer journey, with the bus packed 
full, was barely endurable. In winter, cold 
feet were protected by layers of straw, with 
inevitable casualties from treading on toes. 
Shillibeer’s vehicle was drawn by three horses 
abreast at first, but with experience of the route 
a pair proved sufficient. Moreover, the 
dropping of the third horse served to cut the 
expenses, a necessary step when the novelty 
of the first bus had worn off and rivals began 
to offer cheaper travel. 

One of these competitors thought that steam 
was the answer to problems of running 
costs, so, in 1833, Shillibeer’s route was 
invaded by another pioneer, the steam omni- 
bus. This vehicle, named the ‘Enterprise,’ 
was a fourteen-seater, taking fifty minutes to 
cover the return journey of about ten miles. 
It might have been persevered with, but a 
dispute between the owners and the contractor, 
Walter Hancock, put an end to the venture 
after a short trial. The horse remained the 
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primary motive-power of London buses for 
another three-quarters of a century. 

Fare-cutting developed as competition got 
keener and new services were introduced. 
Shillibeer, after losing money steadily, was 
forced out of the business, and turned his 
attention to the transport of dead passengers. 
He devised a combined coach and hearse which 
enabled him to provide cheap funerals for 
Londoners, an enterprise which proved very 
successful. 


HILLIBEER’S original bus remained the 

model for all of his successors until 1850, 
when among the preparations for the Great 
Exhibition there appeared several novelties, 
including the ‘Franlinsky Patent.’ This 
bizarre bus, invented by J. A. Franlinsky, 
placed its passengers in a double row of 
cubicles, reached by a narrow gangway run- 
ning round the outside of the vehicle. Each 
cubicle was fitted with a mirror, a bell to call 
the attention of the conductor, and connecting- 
windows for conversation, if desired, with a 
neighbouring cubicle-occupant. 

The most important change at this time was 
the introduction of the upper deck for bus 
travellers. It started with a few seats rigged 
up on the roof of existing buses, reached by a 
vertical iron ladder, but steadily developed 
into a passenger-platform embodied in the 
main design. Safety regulations seem to 
have been very lax in the days of the first 
double-deckers, for, if the passenger nego- 
tiated the ladder without mishap, he stood an 
excellent chance of tumbling off the roof 
during the journey. Men liked outside seats 
because they got plenty of fresh air and could 
see what was going on around them, while 
youngsters enjoyed the spice of peril in going 
aloft. Ladies never ventured to the exalted 
seats until very much later in the century. 

Minimum fares had come down with a run 
by the time the Exhibition opened. A two- 
penny ride was offered on various routes, and 
competition soon cut this to a penny. Com- 
petition, in fact, was so keen that touts would 
crowd at stopping-places and annoy pas- 
sengers with their rival claims. Races to be 
first at the terminal, and thus fill up with 
available passengers there, were an everyday 
event. When traffic demands were less severe, 
buses went to the other extreme and dawdled 
along. Public convenience was only con- 
sidered when there was money to be made out 
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of it. Regular services, maintained all through 
the day, had to wait for several years. 

The Exhibition of 1851 showed up the 
London bus in an unfavourable light. It had 
been allowed to multiply with little or no 
attempt at control of either design or running. 
The proprietors had been given too free a 
hand, of which they took full advantage. Ex- 
hibition visitors found themselves packed 
into evil-smelling boxes on wheels, rattling 
along behind some of the most overworked 
creatures on four legs. True, there was a 
regulation that every bus should exhibit a 
table of fares, although these were fixed by 
the proprietor, who was at perfect liberty 
to put up a new table whenever it suited him. 
Naturally, fares went up with the demands of 
Exhibition traffic. Even if passengers went 
to the trouble of complaining of being charged 
more than the table, the only penalty was a 
fine of £1. Many buses rushed loads of pas- 
sengers towards the Exhibition, dumped them 
halfway, and then hurried back for another 
batch of victims. In the evening, with hun- 
dreds of tired people wanting to get home, 
they charged double fares for the journey. 
Public dissatisfaction had no means of redress. 
Fares went back to normal after the Exhibition, 
but the bad odour still clung. 


T was in this atmosphere that important 
moves began in Paris, from whence the 
bus had originated. A group of business men 
decided to form a company to buy up all of 
the eight hundred buses then running in Lon- 
don. They planned to reorganise the services, 
establish a fixed rate of a penny a mile on all 
routes, and recruit a much better type of crew 
for each vehicle. Negotiations took a con- 
siderable time, but ended in 1855 with the 
formation of a French concern, which con- 
tracted with the various London owners to 
take over their property. 

A capital of some £600,000 was made avail- 
able for the purpose, practically all of it 
subscribed in France, and the first transfer 
was made in January 1856. Thus was the 
famous London General Omnibus Company 
born, although it was not registered in England 
until 1858. In order to get the monopoly it 
desired, very high prices had to be paid for a 
lot of material only suitable for firewood and 
the horse-meat trade. The money soon proved 
inadequate and the General had to pull up 
with six hundred buses on its list. This meant 





defaulting on the agreement to buy the other 
two hundred, leading to an action and damages 
for breach of contract. It was a bad start, the 
lack of proper working capital being a severe 
handicap for several years. 

The monopoly idea having failed, worse 
was to follow. Rivals worked up an agitation 
against the new concern because of its foreign 
origin and mainly foreign capital. Groups 
combined to offer stubborn opposition and 
the General fleet soon met heavy weather. 
Perhaps it was just as well that the monopoly 
did fail, for competition, while costing the 
newcomers large sums, stimulated them into 
providing a better service for the public. New 
types of bus were brought out, fares remained 
moderate, and fresh routes were opened and 
developed. The opening of the Metropolitan 
Railway in 1863 was a body blow, turned 
aside to some extent by a brainwave of a 
General manager, who made an important 
economy by substituting maize’for oats in the 
feed bill. 

One of the General’s competitors was a man 
whose name was later to become famous in 
the transport business. Thomas Tilling, a 
farmer’s son, had started owning buses in 
1847. Tilling became noted for his excellent 


horses and built up a big business in hiring 


them out. His fleet of buses, all well main- 
tained, cut deeply into the General business, 
and he prospered so well that he became too 
powerful to buy out. Various sidelines in- 
sured him against any slump in bus traffic 
and he was too shrewd to overreach himself 
in acquiring rivals. Tilling was the General’s 
chief opponent long after other competition 
had been bought out. 

Apart from competitors, omnibus owners 
found their finances affected from two other 
directions. Turnpike tolls abounded in Lon- 
don when the General started in business, 
mulcting that concern of £18,000 a year 
throughout its routes. Another drain was 
widespread dishonesty among the staff. It 
had always been difficult to check pilferage 
of the fares, no ticket system being proof 
against organised plunder in which drivers, 
conductors, and stable-hands took shares. 
The General alone, up to 1874, when it got 
seriously to grips with the matter, reckoned 
to have lost at least £30,000 a year by staff 
robberies. 

Whatever they lacked in the shape of com- 
fort, London buses in the 19th century gave 
generously in the matter of colour. Tilling 
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adopted green bodies and white wheels, other 
owners flaunting shades of red, blue, brown, 
yellow, and so on. The vehicles also bore 
distinctive names, like Atlas, Favourite, Royal 
Oak, Rapid, Arrow, and Wellington. Tilling’s 
Times bus was very popular with travellers. 
The colour schemes not only distinguished 
different ownerships, but enabled the public 
to spot buses on particular routes. The 
General used various colours for this purpose, 
including an all-white system for buses on the 
Putney service. It must have been confusing 
to London visitors, although the routes were 
also painted on the side of the vehicles. 


MNIBUS work was hard on _ horses. 

The animals were mostly of a special 
type, cobby and reliable, imported from 
America and the Argentine. Five or six years 
on London streets saw them past their prime, 
but they often fetched good prices at auction, 
Large numbers of them were shipped out to 
South Africa during the Boer War and they 
rendered good service in the field. Their 
drivers were a race apart, rich in Cockney 
wit and choice expletives. Youngsters com- 
peted for the seats of honour next to the 
driver, where they could enjoy his running 
commentary on the passing scene. 

Horse-drawn buses, at the turn of the 
century, totalled about 3500. By that time 
their days were numbered, for mechanical 
traction was making headway. An electric 
bus, appearing in 1897 on the route between 
Charing Cross and Victoria, offered great 
promise. Its power was derived from seventy 
rather weighty accumulators stowed under the 
seats. Experiments with motors went on 
during the early years of the 20th century, and 
by 1905 several different types of petrol bus 
were in service. The next five years saw a 
wholesale scrapping of the old vehicles and 
the sale of their horses. By 1914 the horse- 
drawn bus had become a museum-piece, 
although a few continued to survive on minor 
routes. 

The change-over was accompanied by other 
improvements. Passengers were given more 
headroom, and were now assisted by route 
numbers clearly indicating which service the 
vehicle was on. Drivers and conductors 
were put into uniform for the first time. Some 
of the old horse-drivers passed the motor test 
and simply switched over, but the majority 
were either unwilling or physically unable to 
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make the transfer. Many of these men were 
over eighty years old, hardly a time of life 
for adopting newfangled notions. Their dis- 
appearance ended a lively chapter in London 
history. 

The motor-bus era forced some proprietors 
out of business, lacking the capital to meet 
the challenge of modern competition. New 
owners appeared in their place, however, 
strong enough to tackle even the General. 
That concern had enjoyed reasonable pros- 
perity in the latter part of the old century, 
especially after the introduction of the bell- 
punch ticket in 1893 had put a stop to pilfer- 
ing. It showed great enterprise in selecting 
the best type of motor vehicle, after experi- 
menting with over thirty different kinds of 
chassis and engine, on which to concentrate. 
This was a thirty-four seater with the usual 
solid tyres of that period. 

Before the First World War started, the 
General had absorbed a number of rivals, 
including the London Road Car Company, 
which had enjoyed popularity by improving 
the seating arrangements of the horse-drawn 
bus. Even Tilling’s concern thought it time 
to reach agreement over running schedules. 
But, although the General now secured the 
position for which its promoters originally 
struggled, it was no longer controlled by 
French money. Since 1912 the General had 


become a subsidiary of London’s Under- 
ground Railway. 

Post-war developments were numerous. 
An unwelcome surprise for the General was 
the appearance of pirate buses on its best- 
paying routes, doing so well that five hundred 
and fifty of them were soon invading in force 
at rush periods. The General, apart from 
buying up all it could, secured firm support 
from the public by a series of improvements 
to its fleet. After pathetic attempts to use 
a waterproof apron attached to the seats had 
been made, covered tops abolished the misery 
of getting soaked; pneumatic tyres saved 
many a jolt; while better lighting and ventila- 
tion, easier boarding facilities, and more 
spacious and comfortable seats, all marked 
the path of progress. 

The formation of the London Passenger 
Transport Board in 1933 ended all competi- 
tion and started a new era. Henceforth, the 
omnibus became part of a unified transport 
system, assumed a common shade of red, 
and lost the last traces of individuality. It is 
now a smooth-running vehicle of uniform 
pattern, operating in conjunction with the 
modern trolley-bus, which has pushed the 
tramway out of existence. Heavy-oil engines 
and all the latest developments give Londoners 
of to-day a standard of omnibus travel un- 
rivalled throughout the world. 


Escape 


Upon an upland slope, full-length I rest, 

By sun and wind alternately caressed. 

With face upturned, I watch the clouds float by 
Across the dome of July’s azure sky. 


Vague drifts of fleece solidify and change 

Into the contours of some mountain-range ; 
Outlines grow dim, sharp edges fade away, 
And wisps break off like flecks of snowy spray. 


Islands of cloud assemble and evolve 
And into nothingness as soon dissolve. 
From chaos, castle battlements emerge 
And into spectral shapes again converge. 


Transition without end! 


Nor break, nor pause, 


Nor purpose, reason, object, aim nor cause! 
Yet gladly I'd forego my world of sense 
For this blue sphere of sweet inconsequence. 


FRIDA SINCLAIR. 





A Matter of Hats 





A. M. 


N a fine summer Sunday I came out 

from the forenoon diet in Glenshelister 
church and, following ancient custom, stood 
by the kirkyard gate to see and be seen and 
be ready to pass the time of day with any 
among the emerging worshippers who might 
remember me. Besides, from my seat in the 
body of the kirk, I had observed a hat-feather 
peeping over the boxed-in battlements of the 
Castle family-pew in the forefront of the 
gallery, betokening the presence there of Mrs 
Gillies, the housekeeper, who from that 
exalted seclusion had doubtless seen me and 
would expect to find me waiting outside to 
greet her, my kinswoman and strongest 
surviving link with the happy past in these 
well-known scenes. 

Presently I saw the feather again, bobbing 
to and fro amid the press at the exit, where 
my friend was being detained by much cordial 
handshaking, and I was glad to wait witnessing 
that evidence of the warm place she deservedly 
holds in the regard of her neighbours. When 
the throng had thinned, she turned to wave 
and smile in my direction, but remained for 
a further moment in conversation with a 
couple who stood with their backs towards 
me, so that I could not quite place them. 
The man’s stance and figure seemed familiar; 
but my interest centred on his companion, 
probably his wife, whose dress was incon- 
spicuous except for her hat, a daringly gaudy, 
floral affair at which I fear I positively stared 
in amazement. 

I was thus occupied when Mrs Gillies 
joined me. We exchanged salutations with 
decorum befitting the day and place, and 
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thereafter kept silence until we were well 
clear of the sacred precincts and out on the 
sunny highway beyond the village. Even 
then I refrained from broaching any secular, 
light-minded topic, although, I confess, I 
hoped my friend would, in her own time, air 
her views on Sunday hats, with particular 
reference to that remarkable one whose 
magnificence had so intrigued me at the kirk 
door. 

A young, visiting minister had occupied 
the pulpit and, as an appropriate and time- 
honoured opening gambit, I remarked that 
his short discourse had impressed me as 
simple and sincere. ‘Yes,’ rejoined Mrs 
Gillies, ‘it was good—what there was of it; 
but they’re all for brevity nowadays, for, of 
course, the present generation would never 
put up with the long sermons we had to thole 
in our young days. Then, as you’ll remember, 
we had two diets of worship every Sabbath 
—the English one at eleven and the Gaelic 
at two—and full measure of preaching at 
both. Aye, times have changed since I was a 
wee girl yonder in Blarbuie, when we used to 
drive in in the gig to attend both the English 
and the Gaelic, with only a carried piece to 
sustain the natural man between diets till we 
got home for a high-tea round about five. 

“You were let off easier, as you didn’t have 
to go to the Gaelic. Perhaps that was your 
loss; for sitting through an hour or more of 
old-fashioned, Gaelic preaching might at 
least have taught you patience, maybe endur- 
ance. Indeed, if I mind right, you had much 
need of such discipline seeing you were 
notoriously restless even at the English. No 
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doubt you often got your deserts for that at 
home afterwards; and I oughtn’t to be 
casting up your past—me that’s so little the 
better myself of all these double doses of 
edification in both languages that I had as a 
bairn! 

‘Anyhow, to-day’s short sermon leaves 
plenty of time for you to convoy me as far 
as the crossroads, where we can sit on the 
bench under the beech-tree and have our 
crack. I’ve to wait there till the Castle car 
comes back from Inverlochan. The laird, 
Reuben P. Macmaster Muller, and his lady 
have as usual gone over there to the wee 
Episcopalian church. That’s the denomina- 
tion they were reared in in their native land, 
the States; and, kind as ever, Reuben P. 
always arranges to pick me up at the cross- 
roads for a hurl home. Oh yes, I’ve some- 
times gone with them to their service. I’m 
not all that narrow-minded, and I’ve never 
been the worse for what some of your strait, 
sectarian forebears would have called an 
occasional bowing in the house of Rimmon! 
But, all the same, you needn’t mention these 
lapses of mine hereabouts, for careless talk 
whiles causes a deal of bother, and you 
wouldn’t like to hear of me being brought 
before the Kirk Session for a fault at my 
time of life!’ 


HEN we were seated in the sunshine at 
the crossroads Mrs Gillies regarded 
me with mock severity and went on: ‘Much 
good the sermon, short or long, has done you 
this day! There you are now with your mind 
full of nothing but hats—mine, I hope, as 
well as yon flowery one you were glowering 
at when I picked you up. As to mine, you 
can tell your good wife when you see her again 
that this old body is renewing both her own 
and her hat’s youth. No, it’s not new, though 
I’m glad to hear you thought it was. It’s 
the one your better half helped me pick when 
I was in the city last spring, with a fancy new 
feather in it to cheer its wearer and give folk 
something to talk about in a wee place like 
this where there’s few diversions. 

‘Oh, you needn’t be so smart and superior 
about women’s delight in headgear, feathered 
or flowery. I’ve known some of your own 
noble sex every bit as much taken up with 
notable and outstanding hats. No, I'll admit 
you’re not one. The hat you've the nerve 
to be wearing now is certainly not noteworthy 
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for decency, as I daresay you’ve been hearing 
from your poor wife, on the deafest side of 
your head, for many a long day—or, by the 
look of it, for years! That’s right, take it off 
so that it won't affront me and hinder me 
from going on to tell you about yon flowery 
one at the kirk door, and its very worthy 
wearer. 

*That was Mrs Colin Matheson, and Colin 
himself with her. I wonder you didn’t 
recognise him, for he used to be a crony of 
yours when he lived, single and alone, yonder 
on Ardfuar croft in the whitewashed but-and- 
ben on the braeface within sight from my 
room windows in the Castle turret. A nice, 
well-doing man is Colin; but, like the rest of 
us, he has his faults. His worst used to be a 
trick of wild, outrageous talking, just to start 
arguments and get himself noticed for bigness 
and boldness. Harmless enough that might 
be among friends, but apt to be dangerous 
among strangers; and there was one time 


when it got Colin into disrepute and trouble 
that gave us all a lot of anxiety for him, 
although, in the long run, he came better out 
of it than maybe he deserved. 


‘IN the first year of the late war the 

Admiralty set up a base for small craft 
here in the loch, and Colin used to be a lot 
down at the pier when the sailors were 
coming ashore for stores and water. He 
soon got himself a bad name with the navy- 
men—mostly English and strangers here in a 
strange land—with his criticising and girning 
at the Government for the way they weren’t 
managing the war. Worse than that, he’d 
be talking to them in the Gaelic, and little 
wonder if they set him down as some kind 
of surviving Jacobite and far from true-blue 
loyal. 

‘Then, as it happened, during that first 
winter Colin had a stirk taken ill; and, when 
he went out to the byre after dark to see to 
the beast one night, didn’t he let his lantern 
shine a light seaward, forgetting all about 
the blackout! That, as they say, ran him 
properly foul of the Navy, and they sent Big 
Angus, the constable, panting up the hill to 
Ardfuar to warn him with penalties if ever 
he did the like of that again. For a while he 
remembered, but after a week or so forgot 
and again showed the light waving about like 
a signal; and, next day, an armed guard 
under an officer marched up the brae to 





threaten him with a keelhauling at the least 
if he repeated the offence. Maybe it was as 
well that the stirk died on him this same week 
or he might have fallen into further bother and 
got himself hanged at the yardarm—if they 
had any in such wee vessels! 

*Now, as you and I know, there’s no more 
loyal man in the parish than Colin, with his 
three medals from the other war, and his leg- 
wound that lamed him for life, to prove it. 
But, even so, what with this affair of the lights, 
and his own foolish comments on it, scandal 
began to brew and bubble over into rumours 
that, before long, he’d be taken away to 
internment or sent to the Tower of London 
itself, as a dangerous fellow hindering the 
country from winning the war! 

‘Nothing happened for a while; but when 
Colin began to stay close about the croft, 
didn’t go down to the inn for a dram and a 
blether as usual, and started growing a beard, 
even his friends, like myself, couldn’t but fear 
the worst. A beard would be little use as a 


disguise, but I know I wasn’t the only one 
that hoped it would help and that somehow 
he’d manage to make an escape; and I for 
one would gladly have helped him in that 
The queer thing was that his lordship 


too! 
himself didn’t seem to be taking his dangers 
as seriously as you’d expect; and one day, 
when the beard was well brairded, I saw him 
myself, standing about at his own road-end, 
dressed up in his Sunday clothes, with a collar 
and tie on him, and smoking his wooden 
pipe, for all the world as. though he was just 
waiting for the police to come and lift him! 
‘And that very night, when Duncan-the- 
Post called at the Castle with the letters he 
was full of a terrible story. In the middle of 
the afternoon a strange, big car came up the 
brae to Ardfuar and stopped opposite Colin’s 
door. Who should step from the car but 
Johnnie Macmillan, Colin’s own sister’s son, 
the one that’s getting on terribly well in the 
London Police, and with him was a tall, dark 
fellow, with a Kitchener moustache, and 
policeman written all over him. The pair 
of them went indoors and presently came 
out again with Colin between them, looking 
like a sheepish lion in the new beard, and 
Johnnie Macmillan carrying his coat and his 
old gladstone-bag. Duncan thought it was a 
bonnylike thing for any man, policeman or 
no, to be coming to arrest his own blood- 
relation; still, what will some of the young 
ones not do nowadays for promotion! How- 
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ever, it was decent of Johnnie not to put the 
handcuffs on his own uncle; but he’s a nice 
lad, half a Matheson and the other half 
Macmillan from Colonsay; and Duncan was 
sure anyway that the tali one with the 
Kitchener moustache would have a pisto! 
handy, ready to shoot if the prisoner tried 
any breakaway capers when they were going 
through the pass at the head of the loch. 

‘Well, after that day there was no news of 
Colin for about a fortnight. I looked in the 
papers myself, but of course the Government 
would have had the hide off any editor that 
let out a cheep about a secret important 
matter like an arrest for treason, or whatever 
it was they had against him. It was an anxious 
time for us all until, on the third Saturday 
night, I saw smoke again from the Ardfuar 
but-and-ben chimney; and on the Sunday 
morning, there was his lordship himself, as 
large as life and as cheery as ever, and little 
changed except that his hair was cut very 
short and the beard trimmed to a point. 

*He had a word for everybody as usual, 
but nothing could be got out of him about 
what had happened and how he’d managed 
to win free; and he kept mum like that all 
the rest of the war, although he couldn’t help 
knowing he was under a cloud, and him and 
his arrest the talk of Glenshelister among his 
friends and the very few others that had a 
spite at him. And, believe you me, he lost 
more friends by that silence than if he’d gone 
to penal servitude or had been executed! 


HEN the war ended, and some of our 
lads and girls began to trickle home, 
with their medals to show and their adventures 
to relate, Colin’s deplorable affair had rather 
faded out of mind. But one Sunday in the 
year of peace when we had a kind of church- 
parade of the returned warriors the limelight 
fell again on him with a proper blaze. There 
he was among the veterans of the other war, 
wearing his medals on his waistcoat breast, 
an outlandish, wide-brimmed black hat on 
his head, and in his hand a fancy silver- 
mounted staff that would have served for a 
regimental drum-major. I’m telling you, if 
he was the talk of the place before that, he 
was that twice over that day, him and his 
hat, and his stick! 
*I guessed there would be a story under the 
hat, and that Colin wouldn’t keep it there a 
minute longer than he must, unless his whole 
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nature had altered because of his trouble. 
But I knew, too, that he’d be the last to start 
broadcasting sensations on the Sabbath, and 
was glad to remember I had to go up to Ard- 
fuar on the Monday to see him about a setting 
of eggs I had promised to give him. I reached 
the croft early, but the kitchen was already 
full of other well-wishers, and their dogs, and 
you could scarcely see the wag-at-the-wa’ 
clock on the wall for pipe-smoke. Whenever 
I appeared, Colin began reeling off his tale 
with great palaver and enjoyment; but here’s 
the plain plaid of it, without all his tassels 
and trimmings. 

‘The week after that bother with the Navy 
about showing lights Colin had a letter from 
Johnnie Macmillan asking if he would be 
game to do a turn for the Government on a 
job needing a cool, brave man with a limp, a 
beard, and able to speak two languages. 
That was all. No details or particulars. 
Well, of course Johnnie must have known 
his own mother’s brother would be game 
enough for anything! He had the limp 
already, worse luck, and plenty of Gaelic; 
and what would hinder a single man like him 
from growing a beard, given time? The 
letter was marked inside “Secret and Confi- 
dential,”’ and there was a postcript warning 


against letting out a word of what was in it; 
so Colin wrote at once telling Johnnie he was 
Starting the beard that very day, and posted 
the letter over at Inverlochan just to make 
secrecy certain. 

‘Then, in due time, as we all knew, the 
strange car came to Ardfuar, and Johnnie 


and the other fellow with the Kitchener 
moustache lifted Colin, and away they went. 
It was a grand trip, and it ended in London, 
no less, in black darkness and the guns hard 
at it, nearly as bad as Colin remembered 
them on the Somme. But he had a comfort- 
able night in a deep-shelter under Scotland 
Yard itself; and, in the morning, the lads 
there dressed him up in a foreign-cut suit, 
brown shoes, and yon great, black hat, and 
gave him the silver-mounted staff and his 
orders. 

‘All he had to do was to go to a certain 
public-house in a back street and sit there in 
the saloon bar, speaking no language but 
signs and Gaelic and drinking nothing what- 
ever but ginger-ale. Colin told us the ginger- 
ale bit nearly frightened him off the whole 
affair, but, for a relative like Johnnie, and for 
Britain’s sake, he agreed even to risk getting 
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blown up like a balloon with the gassy stuff! 
Anyway, the lads assured him the job shouldn't 
take long, if everything worked out as 
planned; and they took him in a car to the 
spot and left him to do his duty like a man 
and a Matheson. 

‘That public-house was a gey orra place, 
says Colin. It seemed to be the howff of 
foreigners and folk no better than they 
should be; and it was as well he hadn't 
many days to sit in it—sip-sipping at ginger- 
ale and forgetting he knew any English—for, 
on the third night, things began and happened 
in a handful of hurries. He was just thinking 
it was time he signalled for another bottle 
of yon stuff when a terribly skinny woman, 
with no eyebrows, hair like tow, and enough 
red on her lips and fingernails to paint a 
steamboat’s funnel, slipped into a seat at 
his table, ordered a gin, and sat glowering at 
him as if she was counting his teeth. 

‘Colin didn’t care for her company one 
bit, and, thinking to shoo her away, he said 
to her, in Gaelic, what he says to the hens 
when they come into Ardfuar kitchen on a 
wet day. However, that had the opposite 
effect, for she beamed at him, answered in 
some foreign language, and then turned and 
nodded and smiled to two sly-looking 
characters who were drinking at the bar and 
watching her and Colin closely. They 
stepped over to the table, greeted Colin in 
some lingo, shook him by the hand, and 
made to sit down beside him and the painted 
besom. 

‘Colin answered them in the Gaelic, and, 
just then, one of the barmen whipped off his 
apron, waved it towards the door, and quick 
as lightning in rushed Johnnie Macmillan 
and a squad of his mates, slipped the hand- 
cuffs on Colin and his party at the table, 
hustled them out and into a closed car, and 
away at a great lick to Scotland Yard. There 
they unhooked Colin from the bunch and 
pushed him into a side room, where he could 
hardly get his breath back for slapping on 
the back by several stout, very pleasant 
gentlemen who cried that he’d managed the 
job like a hero, and would he care for a dram? 
He would that, says he, and now maybe 
somebody would tell him what all the ploy 
was about! 


: ELL, they sent for Johnnie Mac- 
millan, who warned and cautioned 





Colin that, as he’d told him by letter, and in 
the Gaelic that day of his arrest at Ardfuar, 
he must keep whatever he heard under his 
hat until he got written permission to speak, 
no matter how long that might be or what- 
ever distress it caused. Naturally, Colin 
passed his word on that; and then Johnnie 
told him that the Secret Service was behind 
the affair, and the police had been working 
for them—and so had Colin. They wanted 
badly to lay hands on a gang of rogues, spies 
most likely, whose leader, a foreigner, was 
known to be coming to England to plot and 
conspire with them. This fellow was known 
to the police, but the gang knew him only by 
description. For certain secret reasons he 
must be arrested whenever he landed, which 
was a nuisance, for nobody was certain who 
the members of the gang were, and somebody 
would have to impersonate the foreigner in 
the place where the gang would expect to 
meet in with him, and so give the police a 
chance to identify them as the rascal’s mates 
and lift the lot. 

‘Johnnie was on the job, and, when he was 
called in to discuss ways and means of finding 
a decoy-duck and looked at photographs of 
the foreign rogue, he noticed how like he was 
to Uncle Colin in Ardfaur—all but the beard. 


The description tallied, too, as to age, height, 
and build, and a limp; and the scoundrel had 
no English, but that would be all right seeing 
Uncle Colin had plenty of Gaelic, which would 
pass for a foreign tongue in a place like Lon- 


don. When Johnnie mentioned all this, and 
suggested Colin for the duck, everybody was 
for it, provided he was brave enough and 
would grow a beard; and so it was all 
arranged, and the whole scheme had worked 
just beautifully. 

‘The Secret Service and the police were 
that well pleased with Colin that they gave 
him the big wide-brimmed black hat and the 
fancy silver-mounted staff to keep in memory 
of the occasion; and his lordship hinted that 
he was rewarded too, but didn’t, of course, say 
how much it was. Johnnie insisted that he 
should stay in London for a wee holiday, and 
he did, and had a royal time for a week, with 
no bombing or firing at nights. But in the 
second week, when the Germans had had 
time to hear about him playing decoy-duck for 
the Secret Service, the stramash started again, 
and you would think they were trying to 
drop a bomb on him the way they came down 
wherever he happened to be. And he was 


A MATTER OF HATS 


heartily thankful to get away home here to 
Glenshelister, where he could sleep quiet of 
nights, even if he did have to put up with 
holding his tongue under a cloud of black 
looks from his neighbours until he got leave 
to speak and clear himself. 


. E got the liberty to speak in a letter 

from London on the Saturday before 
the church-parade, and, to celebrate, he 
turned out in the big black hat, and carried 
the fancy silver-mounted staff. He told us 
he intended to doll up like that at kirk and 
market for the rest of his days as recompense 
for his silent sufferings as a Secret Servant. 
I thought to myself maybe he could carry on 
like that as long as he stayed single, but not 
if some of the clever ones hereabouts set 
themselves to marry him for his fame and 
glory, and that money he got for reward, for 
no married woman would allow her man to 
wear a hat that would take everybody’s 
notice, so that they would pay no attention 
to her nice new ones. And there was the 
beard too! It would have to come off before 
there could be a tinkle of wedding-bells 
for any sensible body—especially a beard, 
speckled with grey like Colin’s, adding years 
to his age, and hers. 

*Some said that Colin’s arrest, his London 
jaunt, and the long practice he’d had at 
holding his tongue, had cured him of his old 
fault of wild talking. But I hear he had a 
few relapses, when the brats of bairns began 
calling “Donald Duck” after him on the 
road, or when any of the lads down at the inn 
would be offering him a nice bottle of ginger- 
ale for a treat! And, before many weeks had 
passed, the Glenshelister folk stopped men- 
tioning his exploits at all and took little or no 
notice of him, his famous hat and his fancy 
staff. That didn’t please him so well and sent 
him further afield for audiences and admira- 
tion. He commenced going regularly in the 
bus to Inverlochan in the evenings, and he 
seems to have found there something I’m 
sure he wasn’t seeking—not at first, anyway; 
for hasn’t he gone and got himself arrested 
again, seriously this time, and for keeps. 

‘Yes indeed, Colin found a wife, or she 
found him, and I was at the wedding a fort- 
night past on Saturday. Yon was the bride, 
her with the fine, floral hat you were so taken 
up with just now at the kirk door, more 
shame to you on the Sabbath! Flora Agnes 
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Dewar, or McKillop, a real nice body, was 
a widow woman until she had the sense and 
tact to listen to Colin’s exploits and adventures 
and pay him homage as a hero. She keeps 
the sweet and tobacco shop yonder in Grant 
Street, Inverlochan, and she’s said to have a 
good bit money of her own forbye. I’m sure 
it’s a good match for them both. Whatever 
his faults, Colin was wasted as a bachelor, as 
I’ve often told him myself. You didn’t see 
the big black hat to-day? No, and you never 
will, not on him whatever, for he and Flora 
sold it to John Bone, the ragman, on the day 
they trysted to wed; and she brought him to 
face the minister clean-shaven, and looking 
ten years younger wanting yon awful beard. 
‘Flora herself always did have a taste for 
kenspeckle hats—on her own head—and, like 
the rest of us, expects what she has on to be 
noticed and admired. She’s rosy-cheeked and 
well-favoured and, naturally, her hat took your 
liking more than mine seems to have done, 


new feather and all! Anyway, she let Colin 
keep the fancy staff. The poor body, with 
his lameness from his old war-wound, needs 
a stick to help him get about, although now 
that he’s gone to live over the shop and work 
for his new wife he hasn’t to hirple up and 
down the brae to Ardfuar croft. 

‘Oh, yonder’s the Castle car on the brae- 
face! Well, perhaps you're right to go before 
it comes forward. I’m not as particular as 
Mrs Colin Matheson about my escort’s head- 
gear, but I daresay your good wife would be 
affronted to hear you’d been seen by the 
Castle folk in that hat of yours on the Sabbath 
Day. Blessings with you then; and see and 
come over for your tea some afternoon this 
week. Come bareheaded, or in a sou’wester 
if it’s wet, so that we’ll not cast out or start 
blethering about hats old and new, or not 
worth either notice or comment, like this one 
I needn’t have bothered putting on in case 
we forgathered at Glenshelister kirk this day!’ 


The Two R’s 


The Problem of 


World Illiteracy 





FRANK HUNTLY 


LL but 16 per cent of three to four 
hundred million inhabitants of India 

and Pakistan can neither read nor write, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.) 
has been debating with the two Govern- 
ments a five-year plan for the education 
of these illiterates. The scheme has evolved 
from an earlier decision to tackle this problem 
universally—to teach the magical ways of 
reading and writing to the depressed, illiterate 
half of the world. By marshalling bands of 
experts who will go into every unenlightened 
land and attack illiteracy wherever they find 
it, U.N.E.S.C.O. hopes to win a mighty 
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victory. The Organisation plans to forge a 
link so strong that it will unite the entire 
world within one large family—the bond to 
be achieved by revealing, through the printed 
word, exactly how the happier half of the 
world lives. 

It will be a labour of love as profound as it 
is vast. Of its urgency there can be no doubt. 
The Organisation’s report on the world 
problem of illiteracy was a startling, challeng- 
ing document. It blamed the millions who 
cannot read or write for the stubborn barrier 
that divides the human family into two 
separate camps, thus causing nearly all the 
world’s strife and disruption. 





ly seems incredible in an age when the Press 
of the world every year prints and sells 
millions of millions of words, that even the 
literate lands have to confess to a high pro- 
portion of non-readers. A reliable American 
source estimates that newspapers and period- 
icals of the United States pour out a minimum 
of close on 3000 million million words yearly. 
If you add to this the produce from Holly- 
wood’s_ word-factories, American annual 
verbal outpourings account for an average of 
700,000 words per minute for every man and 
woman in the Union. Yet there are 11 million 
American children who have never even owned 
a book. 

The world’s highest literacy rate is enjoyed 
by Great Britain, but even here there are still 
a great many young men and women who 
have not learned their letters. Since these 
persons have lived half their lives in an en- 
lightened land with a compulsory educational 
system, it may not be out of place to record 
a few examples of British illiteracy. Day-to- 
day events in official spheres constantly 
disclose them. 

Recently, a woman who was withdrawing 
money from a London Post Office Savings 
Bank surprised the official by drawing a circle 
by way of signature. * Why didn’t you make 
a cross as you usually do?” he asked. ‘ Oh,’ 
she said shyly, ‘I got married yesterday, and 
changed my name.’ 

Another woman, who applied for a liquor 
licence, confessed that neither she nor her 
husband could read or write; her son would 
do all the clerical work. Refusing the appli- 
cation, the magistrates declared that the 
licensing regulations are far too complex to 
justify the grant of a licence to anyone unable 
to read them. 

When a lorry-driver was called as a witness 
to a Kent inquest, he claimed to have attended 
school from the age of three, and, later, night- 
school. Nevertheless he had to admit that he 
had forgotten what little he had learned; he 
was now quite unable either to read or to 
write. His younger brother, aged twenty-two, 
was similarly unendowed, though he had even 
been passed into the Royal Air Force. True, 
the elder brother had learned to distinguish 
road-signs, but a certain Lancashire motorist 
could not do even that—a surprising fact 
disclosed by the man’s successful appeal 
against a summons for driving past a ‘ No 
Entry, One-Way Street’ sign. 

Numbers of the rising generation somehow 
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still manage to reach school-leaving age with- 
out the slightest knowledge of at least two of 
the three R’s. It is difficult to imagine any 
loopholes in a long-established system of 
compulsory education that would make such 
a situation possible, yet police court proceed- 
ings regularly reveal that they exist, in plenty. 
Four years ago, a girl of thirteen, giving 
evidence at a Highgate police court, was 
unable to read the oath, though—she told the 
magistrate—she always went to school. 

A shopkeeper, in business within hail of 
the Mother of Parliaments, has admitted 
employing four assistants, yet has never been 
to school, his wife and brother doing all the 
reading and writing necessary to his business. 
It is still more remarkable that such illiteracy 
should continue well into manhood. This 
man was forty-seven. The year before, 
another man, of twenty-eight, not only owned 
his inability to read or write, but confessed 
that he didn’t even know the name of the 
King or the Premier. 

Despite instances like these, of which others 
come to light almost daily, Britons are, it 
seems, the greatest booklovers of all the 
nations, which no doubt accounts for their 
heavy proportion of spectacled people. 
Practically no eye troubles exist among the 


Chinese, whose language is an affair not of 
letters, but of pictures. Most country-bred 
Chinese, however, cannot read at all—any- 
thing. And there are nearly 500 million of 
them. 


T is, of course, countries such as China that 
form U.N.E.S.C.O.’s main problem. A 
random selection from the larger countries 
shows India and Pakistan to be 84 per cent 
illiterate, Egypt 86, Greece 33, Spain 31. 
Amazing illiteracy exists in these and other 
backward countries among persons quite high 
up in the social scale, even among civil servants. 
Many postmasters in outlying districts, unable 
to read or write a word, simply spread out in- 
coming letters on the counter and invite callers 
to identify their own. Mayoral elections held 
recently in a Yugoslavian town had to be 
twice annulled because the successful candi- 
date was unlettered. Later, after a third 
ballot, the candidate who failed by reason of 
his illiteracy to qualify at the previous elections 
was eventually elected. He had learned to 
read and write in the meantime! 
The stigma of the lowest literacy rate of all 
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the continents belongs to Africa. Together 
with Asia, which is 80 per cent illiterate, it 
houses half the human race. Africa’s plight 
was brought into sharp focus by the War, 
when thousands of Africans left their homes 
to serve in foreign parts. As these serving 
men were unable to write letters to their 
families and friends, and the other way round, 
special correspondents had to be appointed 
to do it for them. Soldiers would sign for 
their pay with a thumbprint or signet-ring. 

Naturally, it is such ignorance as this, 
starved of most interests but those of daily 
bread and animal passions, which feeds 
readily on religious fanaticism and political 
unrest. U.N.E.S.C.O. aims at lifting this 
appalling burden. It will be an operation 
demanding the highest strategy, and it will 
have to be carried out with a superlative 
enthusiasm, backed by wisdom and balance 
in the matter of books, newspapers, and 
special schools. 

The question which is having to be settled 
first of all is that of language. The eventual 
object is to reduce the languages of the world 
to two—English and French—with eight 
others as regional auxiliary tongues. That, 
however, is an ideal for the future, and it is 
not considered an unpractical one. But for 
the moment the conundrum of world illiteracy 
is to be tackled in the languages of the 
countries themselves, of which there are some 
2300. The problem will doubtless vary in 
proportion to the simplicity of alphabets. 
Abyssinia’s alphabet used to contain 250 
letters; this number has been reduced to 40, 
a workable total. Some Filipinos speak a 
language based on a little over a dozen letters; 
as it is, furthermore, a simple tongue, an 
expert might conceivably be able to teach 
those who speak it to read it also in a matter 
of days. 

Much more of a problem are languages like 
Chinese. The task that faces U.N.E.S.C.O. 
specialists there, before even making a start 
on the profounder elements of the crusade, is 


stupendous for, as stated previously, China 
uses no alphabet. The written word is based 
on syllabic ideographs—pictures which suggest 
objects without naming them—comprising, 
in all, 20,000 separate symbols. An even 
greater difficulty is that of peoples possessing 
no written tongue whatever, as in the case of 
several Russian sub-races, in particular the 
Russian Eskimos, for whom an alphabet and 
language must first of all be devised and 
developed. 


PART altogether from the question of 
illiteracy, the fact that the world generally 
is growing hungrier for knowledge is a good 
Sign, and this represents a further task with 
which U.N.E.S.C.O. is concerned. The Nazis 
destroyed many of Europe’s most famous 
libraries and publishing houses, and these 
losses are now being repaired from British 
sources. Despite three years of acute paper- 
shortage and other handicaps, the value of 
Britain’s book exports has risen to nearly 
£10,000,000. 

There are additional reasons for this 
country’s’ enhanced repute as the world’s 
bookshop. Newly-autonomous countries— 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia—are 
placing large orders with London firms for tech- 
nical, engineering, and scientific books. As 
English has the largest vocabulary (455,000 
words), socialised countries like those of 
Scandinavia are demanding from Britain 
fully-translated editions of world classics and 
standard fiction. 

Still further swelling this demand is another 
U.N.E.S.C.O. scheme—namely, to promote 
translation of the world’s hundred best 
classics in literature, philosophy, the human- 
ities, and the social and natural sciences. 
Orders for these have been converging on 
London from the world over. One well- 
known publishing house has issued 256 
translations of its books within the space of 
a year. 


Being Clever 


Higgledy-piggledy, all your gen 

Won't cut ice with gentlemen. 

Despite being bright you will end in repining 

Unless you persuade them it’s they who are shining. 


LornA Woop. 





The Golden Stool of Ashanti 





W. A. GIBSON MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 


FTER an arduous five-weeks’ trek from 
Tafo’s railhead, over the Kwahu Plateau, 
and down to Juaso, I reached Kumasi on 
21st June 1921, to find in the ancient capital a 
strangely tense atmosphere—outlying streets 
deserted, retail stores locked and barred, and 
great crowds of excited Ashantis, wearing 
national mourning and obviously concealing 
heartfelt emotion, surging in their hundreds 
towards the Chief Commissioner’s bungalow. 
Now, I also had urgent business with the 
Chief Commissioner—too urgent, in fact, to 
permit me to be unduly concerned by what I 
assumed to be some purely native palaver. As 
I approached the market-place, however, more 
and more people swelled the crowds, so that 
I almost came to a complete standstill, my 
way barred by the swaying, sobbing, seething 
masses of black humanity. Fortunately my 
plight was recognised by a burly sergeant of the 
Gold Coast Regiment. Using his rifle-butt 
with great vigour, he carved a path for me 
through the mélée, so that in a few minutes I 
gained admittance to the Commissioner’s 
bungalow. 

My interview had to be brief, for by this 
time I understood only too clearly that the 
Commissioner, direct representative of H.M. 
the King Emperor, must face grave responsi- 
bilities within an hour or two. As events 
proved, His Majesty’s commission lay in 
wise hands, for by sheer statesmanship that 
day the Chief Commissioner of Ashanti 
averted a fourth Ashanti War. But that is to 
anticipate. 

The Ashanti people being quite incapable 
of satisfying my questions—for at such a time 
it would have been improper to seek informa- 


tion from the Chief Commissioner—I delved 
into my recollections of old Ashanti friends. 
To whom should I go? Accurate informa- 
tion I must have, and have quickly, otherwise 
how could I plan the remainder of my trek? 

Ah! A name came almost immediately. 
Kofi-Kari, Chief at Asikumos, a pure-born 
Ashanti, his mind a treasure-house over- 
flowing with Ashanti folklore, proverb, and 
legend. Of all the people I knew in Ashanti, 
he was probably best equipped to explain 
those strange happenings at Kumasi. So 
presently I set my course due north, following 
the ancient highway towards Mampong and 
the little village of Asikumos. 


HE evening sun threw long, black shadows 
from the high pillars guarding Kofi- 
Kari’s house as I was conducted formally 
into the Chief’s presence. Not even our old- 
standing friendship would permit an Ashanti 
Chief to relax anything of the ceremonies 
associated for so long with the proper recep- 
tion of a white man. So, curbing my im- 
patience as best I could, I had to submit to 
the usual ‘Greetings . . .,” the usual ‘Welcome 
..., the usual ‘Privilege . . .,” all expressed 
in faultless Ashanti by Kofi-Kari and in- 
terpreted into English—by no means faultless 
—by the official stool-interpreter. But Kofi- 
Kari soon sensed that some reason other than 
a routine inspection had prompted my visit. 
Therefore, hurrying over the final phrases, he 
dismissed all his officials and the interpreter. 
At last we were alone. 
*You come from Kumasi?’ He addressed 
me in his customary slow, clear, soft English. 
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‘How goes it there? Even now my drums 
bring in the story, but too, too slowly.’ 

In a few words I sketched the scenes of the 
afternoon. 

‘As I thought. Grave, grave indeed.’ The 
Chief seemed to have aged a hundred years 
in those few moments. 

Impatiently my questions poured forth, but 
Kofi-Kari stemmed the flood with a warning 
finger. ‘Wait, wait, my white man friend. 
Even you do not understand? Surely you 
know of our Golden Stool, sacred emblem of 
our nation, custodian of the sunsum (soul or 
spirit) of the Ashanti people? Well, my 
friend, disaster has come upon us all, for the 
Golden Stool has been ravished. Some of its 
precious gold has been sold to alien gold- 
smiths for a few shillings!” The old man’s 
grey head shook slowly from side to side as 
he contemplated such a national catastrophe 
and its significance to his people. In low 
tones he warned me: ‘Grave happenings, 
indeed, to-day. And to-morrow? Who can 
know? My white friend, your life is in 
danger!’ 

Hastening to assure him of ability to look 
after myself, I felt anxious to resume my 
questions, but had to wait while Kofi- 
Kari gave further warning: ‘Remember the 
mighty Governor Hodgson in 1900? He, his 
lady, and his staff—they felt confident about 
their own safety. Yet were they not im- 
prisoned in the only castle ever built in 
Ashanti by the English?’ 

Here impatience overran my _ courtesy. 
*Come to to-day,’ I urged. ‘To-day—what 
Mean this nervous tension, the crowds, the 
National mourning? And why...’ 

‘All in good time,’ replied the old Chief, 
*all in good time. You see, you do not under- 
stand! Have patience, and I shall tell you 
of the Golden Stool of Ashanti.’ 

From his memory so richly stored with 
legends of a dynasty that was ancient long 
before Africa’s written history first took form, 
the old Chief drew a tale that occupied the 
next three hours. How I wished for a steno- 
grapher to set down this fabulous record as it 
unfolded in Kofi-Kari’s House of State that 
afternoon. Many events unique in Britain’s 
colonial history must have escaped my ears, 
so eagerly did I await an explanation of those 
strange events in Kumasi. But stripped of its 
more intricate details, and omitting the priest- 
craft of witch-doctors, ignoring the regalia 
tradition, and indicating a mere fraction of 
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the war potential, this is the tale as handed 
from generation to generation of Ashanti 
people all down the years. 


ENTURIES of moons ago a high-priest 

of Ashanti, Anotchi by name, received a 
command from Onyame, the mighty Sky- 
god, to call a national palaver. In due course 
the people gathered in a wide forest-clearing 
near Kumasi, and at high noon they were 
joined by the King of Ashanti, at that time 
Osai Tutu, accompanied by his wise men and 
stool-bearers, and all the Ashanti Chiefs and 
Subchiefs, as well as the Queen-mothers, 
councillors, young men, and their impressive 
insignia and umbrellas of state. 

When all had formed in an immense horse- 
shoe, their brightly-coloured cloths making 
picturesque contrast with the vivid green of 
bush trees and the golden-yellow of sun- 
baked earth, Anotchi began his incantations. 
Posing like a conjuror about to bring off his 
most astonishing illusion, the high-priest 
fascinated the people as his hands towered 
high above his head with a strange, semi- 
circular movement, weaving mysteriously 
from the east a black cloud, which gradually 
swelled and grew opaque, until it completely 
obscured the sun. Quaking with fear at this 
ju-ju—for what else could bring midnight at 
midday—the people heard Anotchi continuing 
his incantations till suddenly the black cloud 
disappeared, leaving in its stead a little white 
sphere of mist. As Anotchi raised his arm, 
the sphere split into two, and dissolved little 
by little in the hot sun’s rays, leaving suspended 
in the brilliant tropical noonday light a 
glistening oblong of burnished gold. As the 
high-priest slowly lowered his arm, the 
fabulous object gradually descended, followed 
by the astonished eyes of the multitude, until 
it came to rest on the knees of Osai Tutu, 
King of Ashanti. Amidst a deathly silence 
Anotchi came forward to speak to the King; 
and then he held aloft the strange gift from 
Onyame, enabling the people to see that it was 
a stool, in shape similar to the stools which 
anyone to-day can buy for a few shillings 
almost anywhere along the West African 
coast. But the Sky-god’s stool had a covering 
of the pure unalloyed yellow gold for which 
Ashanti has been famed down the centuries. 
This ‘Spirited out of the Cloud,’ or in Ashanti 
* Sika Gua Kori,’ this Golden Stool of Ashanti, 
has never been allowed to come into contact 
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with the earth. On great occasions of state 
the Stool precedes the King and is accom- 
panied by its own regalia and attendants, 
greater in number and more richly garbed than 
those of any Ashanti ruler. 

Anctchi followed this spectacular feat with 
a prophecy which has influenced the character 
and actions of the Ashanti people ever 
since that day. The sacred emblem of 
purest gold from Onyame, he declared to the 
assembled crowd, contained the soul of the 
Ashanti people. If ever they allowed an 
enemy to capture the stool, if it was lost or 
surrendered, or if they sold the gold of the 
great Sky-god, then as a nation they would 
sicken and die. But if they retained the 


Stool, even in face of threats to their existence 
as a nation, they would keep their identity 
and remain a proud and independent people. 


HERE it must be explained that in many 
parts of West Africa the stool has become 
a symbol of power or law, of judgment or 
authority, in certain aspects resembling the 
Lord Mayor’s official chain of office in 
Britain. When a Chief is unable to maintain 
law and order, or if he proves disloyal, he is 
destooled, just as a king might be dethroned 
in a European country. So when the British 
authorities learned of the existence of a golden 
stool they assumed it to be one of the con- 
ventional type—possibly of rather a superior 
nature—completely overlooking the mytho- 
logical and spiritual significance that reposed 
in it and that had meant more to the Ashanti 
people than their very king. 

On Ashanti becoming a British Protectorate 
in 1896 the officials staged a great palaver as 
the Governor arrived in Kumasi. What a 
magnificent spectacle it must have been—the 
Governor, resplendent in his uniform of white 
drill, black jackboots, headdress of white with 
plumes of red, gold, and sable, his breast 
ablaze with medals, ceremonial sword at his 
side, as regal a figure as European uniform can 
make a man; and King Prempeh, a little 
fellow of under five feet in height, yet equally 
regal from the African point of view, robed in 
handwoven and embroidered cloths, orna- 
ments of unalloyed gold glinting from ankles, 
toes, breast, wrists, and fingers, standing in 
quiet dignity, confronting the most powerful 
white man ever to come within speaking dis- 
tance of him. King Prempeh received the 
conditions imposed by Britain with alarm, 


amongst these conditions being the surrender 
of the Golden Stool! Nothing so utterly 
humiliating had ever faced the Ashanti people. 
For a few moments Prempeh fingered his 
ornaments nervously, then he removed the 
golden circlet from his head, slipped off his 
sandals, and prostrated himself before the 
Governor, the Queen-mother also taking her 
own part in this act of renunciation. Prempeh 
then declared to the assembled multitude: 
‘I now claim the protection of the Queen of 
England.’ 

Yet the Ashantis did “not surrender the 
Golden Stool, nor did they provide the 
indemnity which was demanded, nor did they 
accept other conditions imposed at the time. 
Prempeh was imprisoned and deported, having 
resisted all the Governor’s commands, fe- 
inforced by threats of what might happen to 
Africans who refused obedience to the great 
white Queen’s constitutionally appointed fe- 
presentative. Prempeh spent long years of 
exile in the Seychelles, although at almost any 
moment he could have obtained his freedom 
by revealing the hiding-place and agreeing to 
the surrender of the Golden Stool. But in 
common with all loyal Ashantis, he still 
believed in its mystical origin; and so he 
waited patiently until the Golden Stool’s 
real significance should be unfolded. After 
all, why should a proud Ashanti condescend 
to explain to a white man so ill-informed as to 
be unaware of this basic element in Ashanti 
history? The Ashantis themselves knew of 
the Scottish Stone of Destiny in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Again, in 1900, just before he left the Gold 
Coast at the termination of his appointment, 
Sir Frederic Mitchell Hodgson visited Kumasi 
and in a speech to the Kings and Chiefs, 
following questions put to the King of Bekwai, 
he said: ‘What must I do to the man, whoever 
he is, who has failed to give to the Queen, who 
is the paramount power in this country, the 
stool to which she is entitled? Why am I not 
sitting on the Golden Stool at this moment? 
I am the representative of the paramount 
power. . . . Why did you not take the oppor- 
tunity of my coming to Kumasi to bring the 
Golden Stool, and give it to me to sit upon?’ 
Sitting on the Golden Stool, when not one 
of a long dynasty of kings had hardly even 
dared to lay a finger on it! Could insult more 
deadly—or more foolish—be imagined? Of 
course the Governor’s demand was resolutely 
refused. 
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AS this amazing tale flowed from Kofi- 
Kari’s lips, mostly in his own soft 
English, but occasionally in the Ashanti 
tongue, I sat spellbound, all my eagerness to 
hear about the day’s commotion being 
dwarfed by the romance of the story, and by 
the fervency and intensity which the old 
Chief infused into every word of it. 

Enthralled by the legend, sympathising 
deeply with the Ashanti people, and grieved 
at the failure of my own countrymen to under- 
stand the Golden Stool’s significance, I had 
totally forgotten my own trek and how it might 
have to be altered on account of those disturb- 
ances in Kumasi. With somewhat of a shock I 
found myself brought back all of a sudden 
from the past to 1921 as Kofi-Kari continued: 
“You ask about to-day? This sorry day there 
reached the Ashanti people undeniable proof 
that the Golden Stool had been ravished, its 
priceless gold offered for sale in the old 
market-place. The news spread like wildfire, 
national mourning as for a paramount Chief 
was put on, and all loyal Ashantis walked to 
the parade-ground for a national palaver. 
Thieves of a foreign race had broken into the 
hiding-place and removed the Golden Stool. 
They were caught, made prisoner, and would 
have been torn into many pieces by the more 
indignant of our nation; but they were taken 
into police protection, and to-night they lie 
safely guarded in the barracks. 

‘And now, you saw the crowds to-day? 
They had come to demand justice; and justice 
will be done, my white man friend, we all 
believe. Your Chief Commissioner—he is a 
just man. I trust him; so do the people, if 
they will become calmer. Presently our 
Golden Stool, and our King—they are safe, I 
feel sure. But you, to-night? You cannot 
return to Kumasi. My rest-house has been 
prepared those many hours. You will sleep 
there to-night, and to-morrow? Well, to- 
morrow’s news will decide to-morrow’s trek. 
Good-night, my good friend, good-night.’ 

On the morrow I found Kumasi almost 
normal, the people having returned quietly 
to their homes after accepting a promise that 
the accused would be tried by a tribunal 
specially constituted by the Governor and the 
Ashantis, its findings being subject to review 
by the Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Accra. Then, having learned of the Golden 
Stool’s high status in Ashanti eyes, the 
Government willingly and gladly abandoned 
all claim to the sacred emblem, granting per- 
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mission to use it freely in all the recognised 
native festivals and palavers, so long as it 
did not serve any treasonable or immoral 
purpose. 


N the occasion of the Princess Royal’s 
marriage in 1922 a novel gift was sent to 
Her Royal Highness by the Ashanti Queen- 
mother, in the form of a replica in silver of the 
Golden Stool; and in handing over the gift 
to the wife of the Governor of the Gold Coast 
the Queen-mother said: ‘it may be that the 
King’s child has heard of the Golden Stool of 
Ashanti. That is the Stool which contains 
the soul of the Ashanti nation. All we women 
of Ashanti thank the Governor exceedingly 
because he has declared to us that the English 
will never again ask us to hand over that 
Stool. But this silver stool we give gladly. 
It does not contain the soul, as our Golden 
Stool does, but it contains all the love of us 
Queen-mothers, and of our women. The 
spirit of this love we have bound to the stool 
with silver fetters. . . . We pray that the great 
god Nyankopon, on whom men lean and do 
not fall, may give the King’s child and her 
husband long life and happiness.’ 

In 1924 there landed at Sekondi, an im- 
portant port on the Gold Coast, a little man 
wearing the ordinary Manchester cloth of an 
Ashanti. Escorted ceremoniously by a few 
of his closest friends, he made his way by 
train northwards to Kumasi, where the Chief 
Commissioner accorded him a welcome re- 
served for only the most distinguished of 
visitors. In 1926 this same little figure took on 
a new dignity as he appeared, magnificently 
splendid in his stool regalia, to be enstooled 
as Chief of the Kumasi division. It was none 
other than Prempeh himself, who for the 
remainder of his life co-operated most loyally 
with the Government in all its plans for de- 
veloping education, agriculture, transport, and 
building activities throughout the ancient king- 
dom of Ashanti. 

Thus the Ashantis still remain a proud and 
independent people, proud to enjoy their 
independence within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth. To-day, they retain 
not only their Golden Stool, but also the 
respect—indeed, admiration—of many other 
freedom-loving peoples with whom the 
Ashantis fought shoulder to shoulder in East 
and North Africa and in the Far East in the 
Second World War. 





The Devil’s Bait 


JACK DERWENT 


HERE is a Malayan proverb which reads: 
‘A pearl of price is the Devil’s bait,’ and 
how true this was Jamieson and I found 
out for ourselves in the summer of 1928. That 
year we had left our jobs on a P. & O. boat in 
Singapore to seek our fortunes in the Eastern 
world. Jamieson was a wireless-operator by 
occupation and I had my third-mate’s ticket, 
but we were young and confident and willing 
to try anything for easy money. 

After a few abortive attempts to get rich 
quick in the gambling-dens of Singapore and 
a spell in the tin-mines of the Malay States we 
had signed on with a Malay trader by the 
name of Raschid. Raschid cruised an ancient 
cutter about the islands and coral-reefs of the 
Malay Straits and sold trinkets, cheap 
jewellery, and anything else he could pick up 
for a song, in return for jute and hemp, 
amber and coral. In fact, he was a travelling 
broker and a very rich one at that. Together 
with a Malay called Palo, we were his only 
crew and saw for ourselves the chance of a 
little private trading and profiteering in the 
cruise of the Malacca Girl. However, this 
was not to be. Our Captain Raschid was a 
well-known figure in the islands and held the 
native chiefs and their subjects in the palm of 
his hand. There was no chance for Jamieson 
and I to make a fortune out of them as well. 
Indeed, there was no chance for any other 
trader in those waters. There were plenty of 
similar brokers sailing the Straits, but none 
was as successful as Raschid, and no boat as 
well-laden as the Malacca Girl. 

It was one July evening when we ran across 
our first opportunity for free trading. We had 


dropped anchor under a palm-fringed reef at 
Bakoano and our astute captain had gone 
ashore to stay the night with a planter friend 
of his on the island. Jamieson and I were left 
in charge of the cutter, but finally, out of 
sheer boredom, we had Palo row us over to 
the wooden jetty and land us for the evening. 
We had but little to spend, though luckily 
Bakoano consists of nothing more than a 
couple of dozen wooden buildings, a multitude 
of mud and driftwood shacks, and an im- 
pressive saloon-cum-hotel-cum-store built of 
corrugated-iron sheets at the jungle edge. 


S Jamieson and I landed on the jetty I 
observed a thin and ascetic Malay strol- 
ling along the boards and watching both us 
and the Malacca Girl as she rode at anchor in 
the bay. He was dressed in shabby European 
clothes, but otherwise was no different from 
other beachcombers in the Straits, and I took 
little notice of him. 

We found our way to the saloon in the 
gathering dusk, it being the only building lit 
up, anyway, and, opening the door, we made 
our way out of the night into the foul-smelling 
room, dense with swirling tobacco-smoke and 
the stench of cheap rum and homemade 
whisky, and ringing to the shouts of excited 
card-players and drunken planters and traders. 
The room was jammed full of this motley 
crowd, to which, of course, the fat Chinese pro- 
prietor had added a dozen or so girls, of 
varying nationalities and charms, and we had 
difficulty in finding a seat. 

Jamieson unfortunately was an inveterate 
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gambler, but we had little enough to pay for 
our drinks without backing him at the tables, 
and he was forced to sit out and watch the 
chips change hands from a spectator’s seat. 
It was after Jamieson had been loudly advising 
a half-breed planter on his play that I noticed 
the Malay from the jetty again. He was 
watching us, and, catching my curious glance, 
he came over and sat down at our table 
without a word. Jamieson gave him one look 
of disdain, and turned back to the cards, but 
the Malay only smiled and tossed something 
into my rum. It tinkled against the glass and 
both Jamieson and I turned on the fellow in 
anger. He just shrugged his shoulders, how- 
ever, and fished the object out with his lean 
brown fingers. It was a smooth, white pearl, 
at least the size of an acorn. We both gasped 
as he laid it in his palm, and gazed at 
him questioningly. For answer he merely 
motioned the waiter, and we were supplied 
with three more rums. Then in his high- 
pitched Malay whine he said: ‘You are 
traders, I believe. What would you trade me 
for this little beauty, eh?’ 

*“What’s your price?’ 
fingering the pearl. 

The Malay leaned forward, dropping his 
voice. ‘You are owners of the cutter Malacca 
Girl anchored in the bay. Take me to-night 
to the secret pearl-beds I will show you and I 
will sink your boat with pearls far larger than 
this.’ 

I saw the gleam in Jamieson’s eye as he drew 
in the tobacco-smoke from his cigarette and 
puffed it leisurely into the air. ‘You want to 
charter my boat, Mr—?’ 

‘Mr Sidiki. Captain—er your name?’ 

‘My name is Captain Jamieson, and this 
is my mate, Mr Derwent,’ replied Jamieson, 
waving a hand at me. I rose and shook hands 
solemnly with the Malay. 

‘And what are your terms if we lend our- 
selves to your expedition, Mr Sidiki?’ went 
on Jamieson. 

‘This specimen,’ Sidiki answered, pressing 
the pearl into Jamieson’s hand, ‘I give you 
now as a gesture of geodwill, and when we 
dock at Bakoano to-morrow evening with our 
priceless cargo, then I will go fifty-fifty with 
you on the proceeds.’ 

I spoke here for the first time. ‘Just how 
are we to gather this priceless cargo in so short 
a time, Mr Sidiki, and where are we going?’ 

‘We are going to an isolated island of the 
Nunaki group inhabited by an ignorant and 
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asked Jamieson, 


illiterate tribe who are, nevertheless, magni- 
ficient pearl-divers. I hit upon them by pure 
chance some months ago and since then have 
been searching for a boat and crew I could 
trust to take me back. The beds are un- 
touched, and unknown to anyone else except 
myself, I believe—and the natives,’ he added, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘will dive for a crust 
of bread, a gourd of wine, a necklace, or a 
cheap knife.’ 

‘And the name of this island?’ 

‘The island of Huang. A cruise of some 
fifty miles—no more.’ 

*Done,’ said Jamieson. ‘Mr Sidiki, we sail 
on the midnight tide—before the winds get 
up.” And before Captain Raschid gets up, I 
thought, as we rose to our feet and made for 
the door. 


IDIKI, Jamieson, and I walked down to the 

jetty arm-in-arm and in good spirits. 
Sidiki had taken it upon himself to victual 
the ship and we each carried a bottle of rum. 
From the jetty Jamieson hailed Palo in the 
Malacca Girl with a voice fit to wake the 
island, but soon we heard the chopchop of oars 
in the darkness and theship’s boat bumped into 
the jetty. Once aboard the cutter, we made 
haste to set sail. Sidiki went down into the 
cabin whilst Jamieson started the engine, and 
in a few minutes the Malacca Girl was slipping 
beyond the outer reef and into the open sea. 
When we had got beyond the atoll I heaved a 
sigh of relief that our midnight flight had gone 
unnoticed from the shore, and now Sidiki 
himself came up on deck and set me a course 
for the island of Huang. As I steered the 
cutter down the strait, Captain Jamieson took 
great delight in showing Mr Sidiki over our 
cargo, for we were about midway in our 
cruise and well stocked with goods—and with 
money, too, for that matter. Locked in the 
inset safe in Raschid’s cabin there must have 
been a tidy sum. 

As dawn came up I discerned the rocky 
outline of the Nunaki group on the horizon. 
The sea was dead calm, the visibility good, 
and we were making fair speed. In about two 
hours we passed the outermost island of the 
main group and headed for a tiny dot straight 
ahead—little more than a palm-fringed reef 
in the breakers, the island of Huang. 

Sidiki directed me to the windward side of 
the island and we dropped anchor at a point 
some half-a-mile from the shore. There was 





no sign of habitation on the reef, but Sidiki 
instructed us to put him ashore in the ship’s 
boat and await his return with the divers he 
would hire in the village. He took a sample 
of cheap jewellery with him as hire for the 
natives and we bade him hurry back as he 
pulled for the shore. Once ashore, he beached 
his boat and went inland into the jungle. 


EFT to our own devices, Jamieson and I 
set Palo to cooking the breakfast, and then 
Jamieson suggested a trip round the atoll to 
the other side of the island and a swim before 
eating. It was a sultry day with no breath of 
wind and I readily agreed. Sidiki had told us 
that he might be some time returning and had 
warned us not to leave the ship lest the natives 
misinterpret our mission and become hostile. 
However, we paid little regard to Sidiki’s 
warning, recognising it as overdramatisation 
of the situation, and accordingly launched the 
other of the ship’s boats. There was no breeze 
to sail, and Jamieson therefore pulled on the 
oars and we made steady progress round the 
leafy atoll which jutted out from the shore 
and hid from us the other side of the island. 
The tide was outgoing, and it was with an 
effort only that at last we reached the shore 
and beached our dinghy on the silvery sand. 
For half-an-hour or more we splashed and 
swam in the surf, drying ourselves by running 
up and down the beach, and finally, quite 
tired by our exertion, I lay down on the warm 
sand and lit a cigarette. I had scarcely drawn 
a puff when a cry from Jamieson made me 
look up. At first Jamieson was nowhere to 
be seen, and then I picked him up some two 
hundred yards further down the beach at the 
entrance to a creek, down which a shallow 
stream ran out to the sea and which was over- 
grown with rushes and overhung, and partly 
hid, by branching palms, creepers, and vegeta- 
tion of all sorts. 

He turned and waved for me to join him, 
and then proceeded into the mass of greenery. 
I followed at a leisurely pace, wondering what 
had attracted his attention. ‘What is it, 
Frank?’ I asked, when I got up to him. 

‘Look at that girl,’ he said in a quiet voice. 

‘Good God!’ I exclaimed, staring at the 
battered neglected hulk of a Malay cutter 
dragged right up the creek and all but lying on 
its side in the muddy, inches-deep stream. So 
dense was the vegetation that the boat and 
indeed the creek itself were completely hidden 
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from all but the closest scrutiny. We went up 
to the holed boards of the cutter and Jamieson 
vaulted on to the deck. I joined him and 
together we looked over the wreck. The first 
thing that caught my eye as I picked myself up 
from the deck was the faded name-plaque 
fixed to the cabin. It read M.V. Island Queen. 
I gasped, and grabbed Jamieson’s arm, but he, 
too, had seen the plaque. 

The Island Queen belonged to 2 rival trader, 
a Chinese by the name of Hoy Long. He had 
always been in cut-throat competition with 
Raschid for trade about the Straits, but his 
vessel, with Hoy Long and his two sons, who 
comprised the crew, had disappeared without 
trace some two months before. The weather 
had been fine at that time and the loss had been 
put down to a cyclone, for cyclones appear 
and disappear in a matter of minutes in these 
waters and capsize a boat as if it were a cork 
tossed in a millrace. In any case, the /sland 
Queen, I recalled, was last reported at a spot 
about one hundred miles or more from here, 

Jamieson was by now exploring below 
deck, and I gathered by his low whistles of 
excitement that he had a story to tell when he 
joined me on deck in a few minutes. ‘What 
have you found?’ I inquired. 

‘Nothing. That’s just it, old boy. There 
isn’t a stick of furniture, not a trace of the 
cargo, not a fixture that hasn’t been ripped 
from the wall and removed. And the engine 
has been unbolted and taken out en bloc.’ 

I stared in amazement. ‘What does it 
mean, Frank? Hoy Long wouldn't have sold 
out like this and disappeared from the Straits.’ 

‘It means one of two things,’ Jamieson 
answered pointedly. ‘Either the Jsland Queen 
was taken by pirates and beached here to 
rot away or else Hoy Long was lured here 
to this lonely reef and his boat ransacked, the 
goods stolen, and his money pilfered—and 
I’m inclined to the latter view, knowing Hoy 
Long and his liking for a pearl of price.’ 

‘God, what fools we are, Frank!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Sidiki and his mob may be looting 
the Girl already.” 

“Come on then,’ he shouted, ‘let’s make for 
her as fast as we can.’ 


AMIESON and I ran to the dinghy and 


pushed her out. The tide was with us, 
and with Jamieson heaving at the oars like a 
madman we made good progress up the side of 
the atoll towards the open sea. At the tiller 
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I kept a sharp watch for a sign of life from the 
shore, but so far the reef had appeared en- 
tirely deserted. Then, as we rounded the 
point and at last came in sight of the Malacca 
Girl riding at anchor in the bay, a cry from 
Jamieson made me turn towards the shore, 
and there to my horror I saw a long, low canoe 
of the native type, with a crew of some ten to 
twelve Malays at the paddles—and Sidiki 
at the rudder. They spotted us at almost 
the same instant, and from their excited 
gesticulations we guessed their consterna- 
tion. 

Jamieson kept up his steady pull for the 
ship, whereas the Malays stopped their 
paddling, presumably for a powwow. They 
could not be sure, of course, that we had hit 
upon their secret, and I saw Sidiki wave to us. 
I waved back, but there was a purposive air 
about Jamieson’s rowing which did not 
deceive them, and Sidiki rapped out an order 
to the Malays, who fell to their paddles with 
a will, and the race was on. 

We were less than two hundred yards from 
the cutter and the tide was with us, whereas the 
natives, in their ungainly craft, were at least 
twice that distance. Poor Jamieson, strong 
as he was, was plainly tiring at his task and I, 
therefore, set course for the Malacca Girl and 


tied the rudder-strings firmly to the stern seat. 
Making my way forward, I took my place at 
Jamieson’s side and relieved him of the star- 


board oar. We paused for breath, then— 
‘Pull,’ cried Jamieson, and we heaved to- 
gether—long, strong strokes toward the 
Malacca Girl. We did not speak, save for 
Jamieson’s intermittent: ‘In-out, in-out,’ 
which he whispered under his breath. 

The Malays, on the other hand, shouted and 
chattered excitedly to each other constantly, 
and their cries rang out across the water to us. 
They turned and twisted their heads to watch 
our progress, waved and pointed, missing 
strokes and throwing plumes of water into 
the air as their rickety canoe dipped and 
plunged through the waves. 

As we bent over our oars I hoped and 
prayed that Palo would have been attracted by 
the noise and come up from the galley to see 
the plight we were in. Then, if he started the 
engines, we had won and could make good our 
escape. I waited my chance and quickly 
glanced over my shoulder at the cutter between 
strokes. It still rode the waves as calmly and 
as lazily as when we had left some two hours 
previously, but of Palo there was no sign! 
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I cursed the man for a fool and began to 
despair of our lives as the Malay canoe 
narrowed the gap between us, but something 
in Jamieson’s set face and the bulging muscles 
of his neck encouraged me and I vowed we 
would best Sidiki and his boatload of cut- 
throats yet. As we neared the Malacca Girl 
the canoe was but thirty yards behind on our 
starboard side, and so low and so precariously 
did it ride the swell that I saw at last a chance 
for our salvation. ‘Take the oar,’ I gasped to 
Jamieson, and he, with implicit trust in my 
judgment as I had in his stout courage, took 
it from my hand and resumed the stroke with 
both oars again. 

I stumbled down the boat and hurriedly 
tore loose the rudder-strings from the seat 
where I had fastened them. There was a 
moment yet before I was ready for action and 
I took up my position on the stern seat and 
shouted for Palo. After what seemed an age 
his tousled head appeared at the rail and even 
at that distance I saw the amazement and lack 
of comprehension in his eye. ‘The engine,’ I 
screamed, ‘start the engine. Get the anchor 
up and the engine started, unless you want 
your throat cut!’ I kept indicating the 
Malays in the canoe, and, thank God, the 
dawn of understanding spread over his face. 
He rushed for’ard and set to heaving in the 
light anchor-chain. 


UR dinghy was now not ten yards from 

the Malacca Girl, already swinging 
loose from her moorings, and the canoe was 
abreast of us and about ten yards to my side. 
I saw the fanatical gleam in the natives’ eyes 
and caught the flash of steel as some of them 
discarded their paddles and drew long- 
bladed knives from their loincloths. These 
bloodthirsty and murderous ruffians were 
already getting to their feet preparatory to 
flinging themselves upon us, and-their very 
impatience gave my plan the better chance of 
success. ‘Steady now, Frank, and keep 
pulling. Pull like mad!’ I yelled, and heaved 
with all my weight on the left-hand rudder- 
string. Our boat swung round in a fierce 
semicircle, and as the bow pointed broadside 
at the canoe I straightened up the tiller and 
braced myself for the shock. Through the 
flying spray I saw the Malays leap to their 
feet flinging away their paddles, and caught 
sight of the horror in Sidiki’s eyes as he 
shouted unheeded orders to his crew, but 





they, poor wretches, had no chance to act 
before the heavy bow of our boat smashed 
into the flimsy bark of their canoe and 
literally heaved it out of the water and flung 
it holed and breaking up to one side. 

There were shouts and screams from the 
Malays shot helpless into the sea, but as we 
extricated ourselves from the wreckage the 
hull of the Malacca Girl swung into the side 
of our boat and all but tipped us into the 
water, too. Jamieson thrust aside his oars and 
grabbed the companionway, swinging himself 
up on to the platform, then, turning to me, he 
grabbed my arm and dragged me up after 
him even as our dinghy heeled on to its side 
and took in water from a widening crack in 
the bow. Leaving me, panting and wet, lying 
on the platform of the companionway, 
Jamieson threw up the ladder on to the deck 
and, yelling orders to Palo, he disappeared 
below into the engine-room. 

All about was consternation, the sea 
seemed full of writhing brown bodies. One 
customer with a knife clamped in his teeth 
hung on to the bottom rung of the ladder with 
both hands whilst his feet fought for a grip on 
the slippery hull. Hesitating not a moment, I 
leaped to my feet and smashed my booted 
heel into his face. The flashing knife spiralled 
into the sea as with a cry of agony he let go his 
hold and fell back on to the forms of another 
two of his associates who were swimming 
beneath. Another had got a hold by the 
saloon porthole, and a well-aimed belaying- 
pin knocked him back into the sea, blood 
streaming from a gash in his scalp. 

Then for’ard, to my horror, I saw one of 
the rascals already grappling with Palo on the 
deck. It was Sidiki, knife in hand and a 
look of intense fury on his face. He slashed 
at Palo, whilst another native scaled the rails 
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behind him. Grabbing the nearest weapon 
to hand, an iron pin we used for battening 
down the hatches, I flung myself on Palo’s 
assailant, catching him a deadly blow in the 
loin. He staggered back helpless and Palo, 
with a mighty rush, half-heaved and _ half- 
pushed the treacherous Malay clean over the 
rail into the sea. The second fellow hesitated, 
holding tight to the far side of the rail, one 
foot upraised to vault on to the deck—but 
too late, and I swung upon him striking him 
a glancing blow on the skull. 

At last the engine sputtered into life and 
the Malacca Girl nosed forwards straight 
through the capsized Malays in the water. 
One native, hanging on to the companion- 
way ladder, let go as the boat gathered speed, 
and I dropped my battening-pin and ran for 
the wheel. Then with a heartfelt sigh of 
relief I called to Jamieson that all was well 
and set course for the open sea. 


E were two tired and very shaken 
adventurers when finally we dropped 
anchor in Bakoano bay that evening and in 
no mood for explaining to the irate Raschid 
the loss of his ship’s boats and the meaning of 
our impertinence in borrowing his cutter. 
Needless to say, he sacked us on the spot 
and flung our kit on to the jetty after us, 
threatening to sue us for his loss, although 
he well knew our assets were nil and he held 
our wages for the cruise safe in his strong- 
box. We lay on the rotting boards of the 
jetty, our clothes dishevelled and our kit 
strewn about us, and laughed with relief. 
‘Come on, boy, let’s celebrate,’ said Jamieson, 
taking from his pocket and fingering in his 
palm the Devil’s bait—the Malay’s pearl 
of price! 


Deserted House 


How silent is this house, painted with white 
Moonshine, with flickering shadows of the leaves 

Stretching their unchecked fingers through the night 
Nearer and nearer to the cracking eaves. 


Here in the sunlight of the long ago 
We splashed our love and laughter on the air, 
And even now I hear your footsteps throw 
Challenge to mine, light on each broken stair. 


B. R. Gress. 











Twice-Told Tales 





VII.—Emigrant Ship 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of July 1851] 


HE Washington went out of dock on the 
25th October [1850], and anchored in the 
river. I went on board on the next day, and 
witnessed the first occasion of giving out the 
daily allowance of water to the passengers, in 
doing which there was no regularity: ‘the 
whole 900 and odd passengers were called 
forward at once to receive their water, which 
was pumped out into their cans from barrels 
on deck. The serving out of the water was 
twice capriciously stopped by the mates of the 
ship, who, during the whole time, without any 
provocation, cursed and abused, and cuffed 
and kicked the passengers and their tin cans; 
and having served out water to about thirty 
persons, in two separate times, said they would 
give no more water out till the next morning, 
and kept their word. 

Provisions were not served out this day, 
notwithstanding the engagement contained 
in our contract-tickets, and notwithstanding 
that all the passengers were now on board, 
the most of them since yesterday, and had no 
means of communication with the shore, and 
that many of them, being very poor, had 
entirely relied upon the faithful observance of 
the promises contained in their tickets, the 
price of which includes payment for the 
weekly allowance of provisions. 

I observed that the doctor noted down in 
many instances persons between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen as under fourteen—that 
is, aS not adults, although it is expressly stated 
in our tickets that fourteen years of age con- 
stitutes an adult, and any one above that age 
is paid for extra as such. This was for the 
purpose of making a saving in the issuing of 
provisions, as half rations only are served out 
to passengers under fourteen years of age. 

On Saturday, 2d November, groceries were 
issued for the first instead of the second time 
to the passengers: the six persons in my 
cabin received all their provisions together. 
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We got 6 oz. of tea instead of 12 oz.; nearly 
our proper allowance of sugar; and 1} Ib. of 
molasses instead of 3 lb.; and no vinegar. 
We have as yet received no pork, though we 
should have received our second weekly 
allowance of pork to-day. 

On Saturday, the 9th November, an allow- 
ance of pork was issued for the first instead 
of the third time: the six persons in my cabin 
got 6 lb. When one of the occupants of 
berth No. 180 came up for his pork, not know- 
ing that another man from the same berth had 
just received for the whole of its occupants, the 
first mate instantly ran at him, and hit him 
with his clenched fist, and with a rope’s end, 
about the face and head. 

I hear occasionally some of the passengers 
complain to the first mate or to the captain 
of the favouritism shown by the passengers’ 
cooks to those who give them money or 
whisky, and who consequently get five or 
six meals cooked daily, while those poor 
passengers who have not the money to 
give, or who do not give, are kept the whole 
day waiting to have one meal cooked, or can 
have only one meal cooked every second day. 

17th.—I heard the doctor say: ‘There area 
hundred cases of dysentery in the ship, which 
will all turn to cholera; and I swear that I will 
not go amongst them: if they want medicines, 
they must come to me!” This morning the 
first mate took it into his head to play the hose 
upon the passengers, drenching them from 
head to foot; the fourth mate did the same a 
few mornings ago. 

3d December.—A few of the passengers 
were taken ashore to the hospital at Staten 
Island, and we arrived alongside the quay at 
New York this afternoon. The 900 passengers 
dispersed as usual among the various fleecing- 
houses, to be partially or entirely disabled for 
pursuing their travels into the interior in 
search of employment. 
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Sowing for Winter Cropping 





T is very easy to rest on one’s haunches in the 

month of July. After all, there has been 
plenty to do in the garden during the previous 
months, and surely it is now time to carry 
out harvesting, not sowing. And yet, that 
is not true. There are a number of crops 
which can be sown this month, and which will, 
as a result, increase the weight of produce that 
will be attained from the garden during the 
1951 season. 

Let me take as an example the French- 
bean. Inmy own work I have found that when 
the beans are put in early in July we get a 
wealth of pods in September and early October. 
Some people say that this late-vegetable sow- 
ing is too much of a gamble, but those who 
have continuous cloches will know the great 
advantage of covering the rows at the end of 
September, thus ensuring that the beans go 
on cropping as long as they will. It helps, of 
course, not to sow in the lower parts of the 
garden, where the cold air is certain to collect, 
and it is always as well to put in the row 
where it will get some protection from the 
north and east winds. I have very often 
had to advise allotment-holders to put up a 
temporary barrier of sacking on posts for this 
purpose. 

It is quite a simple matter to dibble the 
seeds in, but use a blunt-ended dibber for the 
job. Make the holes about 2 inches deep on 
heavy land, and 3 inches deep on light soil. 
Sow in one long straight row, with the beans 
10 inches apart, and, so as to provide spares 
for gapping up later on, have a ring of eight 
or nine beans at the end of the row. A 
good variety for sowing in July is The 
Prince. 

It is useful to have young carrots in the 
autumn, as well as in the early summer. Thus 
a sowing made at this time of the year 
proves most welcome. One great benefit of 
a July sowing is that there never are bad 
attacks of carrot-fly maggots. Make sowings 
during the third week of July, which is quite 
early enough, and, if you would like to have a 
succession, then make a second sowing about 
the third week of August. From such rows I 


have often been able to pull nice young roots 
at Christmastime. The land should have been 
well manured for a previous crop, and then 
all that need be done is to fork in a good 
fish-manure at about 5 ounces to the square 
yard. Then it is just a matter of raking the 
surface of the soil down finely and of sowing 
the seed in shallow drills 15 inches apart. It 
usually helps if the seed is mixed with three 
times its bulk of dry sand or powdered peat, 
because few people are able to sow thinly 
enough unless this is done. Good varieties 
are Early Model Red Coard and New Model 
Red Coard. 

Sowings of turnips may be made every 
fourteen days, from the end of July to the 
beginning of September. The varieties to sow 
here are Improved White Stone and Man- 
chester Market. The drills should be 1 inch 
deep and 15 inches apart. The best plan is to 
sow three seeds every 6 inches along the drills, 
and then to thin down to one plant per 
station later. The spinach-beet is not as 
tender as the annual type, and it does go on 
cropping regularly. Sow the seed in July, 
with the rows 18 inches apart, putting in three 
seeds every 8 inches along 1-inch-deep drills. 
A welcome alternative to the spinach-beet is 
the seakale spinach, sometimes called silver- 
beet. 

There are other crops that can be sown in 
July—for instance, peas, like Laxton’s Pro- 
gress and Latham Wonder. There are onions 
to put in about the third week, such as Unwins 
Reliance. Some like swedes with the rows 
18 inches apart, and the plants as far as 
1 foot apart in the rows. While, of course, 
there are the winter lettuces, like Arctic King, 
and a winter radish, such as China Rose. 

Remember that if water is needed, it is 
essential to apply it like rain, and therefore 
to use an overhead irrigator, which can be 
bought quite inexpensively. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.3B.E., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








BONDING RUBBER TO METAL 


HE attachment of rubber to metal has 
always been difficult; a preliminary brass- 
plating treatment has been essential, and this 
has been both cumbersome and costly. 
Nevertheless, the advantage of using rubber 
for reducing vibration wear between metal 
surfaces in many machines is obvious. A 
British company has now solved this long- 
standing problem. A preliminary and simple 
acid treatment for the metal surface enables 
one of the new synthetic resins to bond rubber 
with metal so securély that it is likely that the 
rubber will break down before the bond itself 
weakens. This development will be of con- 
siderable value to designers of machines and 
plant. A booklet describing the new process is 
available from the company. One important 
feature should be mentioned—the process of 
bonding rubber to metal surfaces does not 
require special apparatus; only an acid bath, 
an oven, and pressure-clamps are needed. 


AUTOMATIC TELEGRAM RELAYING 


At the present time the basic system for 
sending telegrams is to relay the messages 
from town to town, which frequently involves 
a number of manual operations, each of 
which adds to the time and cost. As a result 
of pre-war and post-war development re- 
search, the General Post Office will gradually 
establish twenty-four fully-automatic telegram 
relaying centres; all these will be intercon- 
nected by trunk lines. Every telegraph-office 
whose size justifies it will be directly connected 
with one of these twenty-four principal 
centres. Teleprinter working will relay the 
messages. At least five hundred telegram- 
sending offices will be considered large enough 
to have teleprinting machines installed. The 
speed with which telegrams can be delivered 
will be greatly increased when these changes 
are completed; the costs, too, should be con- 
siderably lessened. There are already two of 
the new automatic switching-centres operat- 
ing—one in London and the other in Birming- 
ham. The remaining twenty-two may be 
brought into operation in the next four years. 
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A THIN LAYER MEASURER 

A new magnetic instrument will measure the 
thicknesses of non-ferrous surface layers on 
ferrous bases; thus, it will measure in a matter 
of seconds the thickness of a paint layer on 
ironwork. It can also be used to measure the 
thickness of sheets of paper, leather, foils, 
cloth, etc., by laying materials of this kind 
upon an iron surface. No electricity supply is 
required for operating the instrument. The 
principle upon which it is based is the measure- 
ment of the magnetic inhibition caused by 
the intervening material. A powerful perma- 
nent magnet is housed inside the bakelite case 
and a shaped moving-iron is mounted at the 
neutral axis of this magnet. The moving-iron 
is spring-controlled. One end of the magnet 
is fitted with a spherical pole-piece of steel, 
which projects through the case of the instru- 
ment. 

When the tip of the pole-piece is placed 
against a ferrous surface the magnetic equi- 
librium is disturbed and the moving-iron takes 
up a new position. Because the moving- 
iron is spring-controlled, thin layers of non- 
magnetic material placed between the iron 
surface and the pole-piece will cause large 
movements of the moving-iron and these 
movements operate a pointer working on a 
scale graduated in thousandths of an inch 
and indicating the thickness of the non- 
magnetic layer. There are three scale-ranges 
available—namely, 0—5, O0—10, and 0—30 
thousandths of an inch. The pointer can be 
held in a locked position until a button-switch 
releases it for measurement; this enables the 
instrument to be used in awkward positions, 
such as undersides of metal plates, or in 
corners of metal receptacles. 

This new layer-thickness meter seems likely 
to be of great help to surveyors and engineers 
and in the finishing departments of metal- 
goods industries. The rapid but accurate 
measurement of paint layers is extremely 
important in these days of mechanised paint- 
spraying. A sprayer depositing too thick a 
layer, for example, can waste many gallons 
of paint before the fault is noticed. 





COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE FOR PETROL 


The provision of petrol for military vehicles 
necessitates depots and bolted steel tanks. 
The erection of large tanks may take days 
or weeks. Alternatively, petrol is stored in 
55-gallon or similarly large drums. A new 
American development is ‘balloon’ or en- 
velope storage. The expandable container 
is made of rubber and nylon. It can be trans- 
ported in a case; when required for use it is 
simply spread out on flat ground like a carpet. 
It can, nevertheless, hold 10,000 gallons of 
petrol when filled and expanded. The rubber 
and nylon fabric is only one-tenth of an inch 
thick. While the usual prefabricated steel 
tank takes days for bolting together, the new 
type of container can be got ready for filling 
in minutes. It is possible that this invention 
will be limited in usefulness to the military 
field; however, there may also be certain com- 
mercial circumstances in which a mobile and 
rapidly erected container for liquids would be 
needed. 


FARMING ADVICE IN ANTIQUITY 


A recent archeological discovery in Iraq 
was a clay tablet giving instructions or re- 
commendations to farmers for the best 
methods of obtaining maximum crops. The 
tablet, written in the Sumerian language, is 
believed to be more than 3500 years old. Full 
details for sowing seed, irrigating, and 
harvesting the grain were given. Theauthority 
quoted for these, however, was not science or 
practical farming experience; the instructions 
were presented as direct messages from 
Ninurta, the god of farming! 

The discovery of this early clay tablet is 
unusually interesting to-day, for it has been 
made at a time when agricultural advisory 
services in Africa and Asia are being newly 
created or expanded and when modern 
countries are intensifying their efforts in pro- 
viding technical information for farmers. 
Some advocates of large-scale advisory 
services may feel that archeology has spoilt 
the newness of their idea; others will no doubt 
be more philosophical and consider that the 
farm bulletin has now been given ancient 
and traditional respectability. It is perhaps 
salutary for us to realise that agriculture is 
the oldest of mankind’s industries and that 
civilisations now vanished approached its 
problems in much the same way as that in 
which we now approach them in our own 
times. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A PORTABLE FLOODLIGHT 


In any building where lighting independent 
of the mains supply is required, or where a 
total lighting failure would be inconvenient 
or dangerous, a new portable floodlighting 
unit is worthy of consideration. A 12-watt 
bulb with an attached reflector is mounted 
on an adjustable standard; this may be 
swivelled in any direction and raised to a 
maximum height of 5: feet 5 inches. The 
standard is itself attached to the side of the 
box containing the power-source, an alkaline 
nickel-cadmium battery which, like most 
alkaline batteries, can be left unused for 
years without significant loss of power. The 
capacity of the battery is sufficient for nine 
hours’ continuous lighting. When the unit 
is not in use, the standard, which is jointed, 
can be detached from the box, and this, to- 
gether with the lamp and reflector, can be 
stored in the empty compartment of the box 
next to the battery. The whole unit can thus 
be compactly stored and easily carried. 


DEEP IN THE OCEAN 

Marine biologists, especially in America, 
are coming to the conclusion that substantial 
layers or beds of some form of sea-life occupy 
very deep positions in ocean waters. Echo- 
sounding tests during the recent war frequently 
gave echo returns from layers which were some 
hundreds of fathoms deep and false reports 
of shoals of deep-swimming fish were often 
made. Post-war sea-exploration research has 
confirmed the existence of such layers, and it 
is believed that these layers are more or less 
universally present in the oceans. The layer 
must be composed of living matter, for it 
rises or falls with changes in the light, a 
typical reaction of sea organisms. Whether 
the layers are composed of fish or of minute 
organisms of the zooplankton type cannot yet 
be determined; indeed, one suggestion is that 
the layer consists of both zooplankton organ- 
isms and fish feeding upon them. At such 
great depths, net catching, even for small 
samples, is technically impossible, unless new 
methods can be specially devised. Further 
research is not leading merely to an extension 
of marine knowledge; it could have profound 
implications for the world’s ever-pressing food 
problem. The deep layer or layers of sea-life 
may eventually become an enormous source 
of food for man and animals, a form of wealth 
that considerably exceeds our present ideas 
about the sea as a source of food. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


A WATER-SPRINKLER 


In the design of a new water-sprinkler for 
lawns an engineering company of consider- 
able experience in this field has tried to obviate 
the major faults of this type of appliance. 
The four spraying-nozzles stand on a tall 
tripod and approximately halfway down the 
tripod legs a drip-tray is placed; this elim- 
inates one of the worst troubles with many 
automatic sprinklers—the creation of puddles 
at the site of operation—for any drips or 
leakage from the head of the sprinkler will 
fall into the drip-tray. The nozzles are 


flexible and can be set for any direction of 
spraying. The rotating spindle is leakproof, 
the valve adjusting itself automatically as 
wear takes place. There is a tapered hose- 
connection and hose from 4-inch to 1-inch 
bore can be fitted. Stationary sprinkling can 
be given if rotational operation is not desired. 


A NOVEL LATCH 

A latch whose locking and releasing actions 
are based upon new mechanical principles 
seems certain to attract the interest of manu- 
facturers of domestic and office cabinets and 
also of householders with door-shutting 
problems on kitchen or bathroom equipment, 
etc. The device has two units, the latch itself 
and the strike-hook. Inside the latch there 
is a pusher, which the strike-hook, on closing 
the door, forces back into the latch compart- 
ment. As a result of this, a latch-hook is 
released from a lower horizontal position and 
its hooked end rises to connect with a cut-in 
slot in the strike-hook. This creates the 
locked position. However, the pusher carries 
a compression-spring at its other end, and on 
meeting the closed end of the latch this spring 
causes the pusher to move slightly forward 
again. Thus, immediately the latch has held 
the door in a fully-closed position, there is 
a slight movement that releases the latch- 
hook, so that the lightest touch on the door 
will subsequently give complete disengage- 
ment, the door being pushed open by the 
spring-loaded pusher. The latch enables a 
cabinet door to be both closed and opened 
by fingertip operation; despite this lightness 
of control, the closed position is quite definite 
and the opening is self-propelled. 

One model is made for surface fixing, and 
another, a ‘snap-in’ model, for insertion in 
metal cabinet doors. Both are fabricated 
from rust-proofed steel and retail at a very 
reasonable price. 


WRAPPING FROM RUBBER 


There is nothing new in the idea of trans- 
parent wrapping ‘paper’ made from plastics. 
The filmlike wrapping and protective material 
based upon cellulose has long been known to 
the public. Post-war developments in this 
field have greatly extended the possible uses 
of plastic films. One such product is based 
upon rubber. It is, in fact, a transparent film 
of rubber hydrochloride and is manufactured 
by casting from suitable solutions of rubber 
hydrochloride. 

The new rubber-derived synthetic film is 
air, moisture, and liquid proof. Products 
wrapped in it are protected from mould, 
rusting, shrinkage, and discoloration. This 
depends, of course, upon the wrapping being 
sealed, but here the properties of the material 
exercise their most striking function. At a 
few degrees above the temperature of boiling 
water the film becomes thermoplastic. An 
airtight seal is easily obtained by applying 
moderate heat to the open and meeting ends 
of the wrapper, the two surfaces fusing and 
joining. A welded, hermetically tight en- 
closure is thus secured. 

Food manufacturers have already found 
many packaging uses for this material. It is 
also being employed for protecting mechanical 
equipment from damp. The film is available 
in rolls of various widths and gauges or in 
sheets cut to size. Some idea of its filmlike 
nature is given by quoting a low and a high 
gauge figure—-0008 inch and -0025 inch re- 
spectively. These gauges give 31,000 and 
9500 square inches of film per pound of the 
material. The manufacturers, a well-known 
British rubber company, maintain a research 
department to study and develop new pack- 
aging uses to which this plastic film might be 
turned. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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